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THE CHILDREN OF LA SALETTE 
by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


About one hundred years ago Our Lady appeared as the 
Weeping Madonna to two children at La Salette in France. This 
story is not too well known in our day. Illustrated by Gedge 
Harmon. For the upper grades and high school. 


Price $2.50 
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GREGORIAN CHANT—ANALYZED AND STUDIED by Marie Pierik 

The author of THE SPIRIT OF GREGORIAN CHANT and of THE SONG OF THE 
CHURCH now gives us another book which portrays in simple and lucid terms the various 
factors which enter into the creation, study and interpretation of Gregorian Chant. The history 
of Gregorian Chant is told as is the history of the Proper and of the Ordinary of the Mass. 
Many illustrations make clear the various points treated. $2.50. 


THE MASS YEAR for 1952 


Are you a liturgist? A Catholic Actionist? Or just a plain Catholic? In any case you will 
find THE MASS YEAR helpful in using your Missal at Mass. Published annually. Also brief 
meditations for the Sundays and Greater Feast Days. 30c a copy. Four copies $1.00. 


THE CROWN OF SORROW by Archbishop Alban Goodier, S.J. 


Would you like a pocket-size book to use for meditation or spiritual reading during Lent? 
This book has about three pages a day for each day in Lent. $1.25. 


JESUS CHRIST, THE SON OF GOD by Archbishop Alban Goodier, S.J. 


Those who like to add to their knowledge of Our Lord will do well to read this pocket- 
size book. How can one love Christ if one does not know Him? 143 pages. $1.25. 


SPIRITUAL DIRECTION by Very Rev. Pascal Parente, S.T.D. 


For those engaged in the Lay Apostolate some sort of spiritual direction is almost a ne- 
cessity. Yet many of the laity have no knowledge or a confused knowledge of what spiritual 
direction is. This book will clarify the problem and serve as a guide in this matter. $2.00. 
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The Autobiography 
New | of a Hunted Priest 


books of Translated by PHILIP CARAMAN 
With an introduction by GRAHAM GREENE 


C t ‘. fe One of the most remarkable documents in Cath- 
atnolc olic literature by one of the Church’s most re- 
markable men—John Gerard, a priest in dan- 
Interest gerous Elizabethan England. Here is a new, 
modern and exciting translation of his own life— 
the hazardous story of a man of God who had 


from to go about the country in disguise, risk hair- 
breadth escapes, and even torture in order to 

P II a uphold his civil rights and religious freedom. A 
ellegrini selection of both the Thomas More Book Club 


and the Catholic Book Club. 
& February 13th $3.50 


Cudahy Alexander Pope: 
Catholic Poet 


By The Reverend FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON 
(Catholic Digest) 











The first definitive exploration of Pope as a Catholic writer—casting new 
light on a long misunderstood figure and giving a thorough evaluation of 
his poetry and life. February 4th $4.50 


The Weakling and The Enemy 


Introducing a new novel ... By FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


Just published in France, The Weakling is a literary event. The outstand- 
ing writer of the Catholic literary revival has written a powerful story of a 
family conflict—of a weakling father; a mother, wracked by shame, seek- 
ing a normal life for her backward son; and of a Communist school teacher, 
caught in the web of his own ideology. March 17 $3.00 


Also by Francois Mauriac 
The Desert of Love “Relentlessly penetrating.”—Father Gardiner, America. $3.00 


Free Among the Dead 


By ALFRED MARNAU 
A distinguished novel of four idealistic young people and a heroic priest 
who becomes a Trappist monk—struggling against the mechanized powers 
of evil, the political obscenities of life in pre-war Europe. 
February 11 $2.75 
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NUNS AS WRITERS 

Editor: I can’t let Mr. Herr’s column in the 
December issue of Books on Trial go withoy 
a reply. The article is excellent. Every tej. 
gious Provincial ought to receive a copy gratis 
Mr. Herr asks a very pertinent question, | 
answer it from my own personal experience. 
During the last few years I have had several 
invitations to write articles for various pub- 
lications. However, I have refused these jp. 
vitations. The reasons nuns don’t write ar 
quite the same as my reason for refusing to 
do so. There is so much red-tape involved, it 
requires more humility and simplicity than 
most of us possess. The procedure would be 
something like this: First, I ask my Local 
Superior for permission to write “Something” 
Then, if she approves of it, I go to the Mother 
and say, “Mother, I think I can write. May 
I?” Then after that step which requires the 
ultimate in courage, I write the “Thing” 
Then I submit it to my Local Superior again, 
If she approves I submit it to the Provincial, 
Then, perhaps, it would have to have the 
Mother General’s permission. By that time the 
burning desire to write has faded to an ash 
and the poor nun doesn’t care whether or not 
“It” ever gets published. Another facet is that 
someone—sometime or other—started the idea 
that all nuns are perfect and that everything 
they do must consequently be perfect also. 
If a nun wrote an article that wasn’t abso 
lutely perfect in every way, shape and form 
it would be the target of . . . but haven't I 
said enough? 

Sister M. D. 
Chicago, IIl. 


POINT OF DEPARTURE 
Editor: I have just read Thornton’s “Point of 
Departure” (December, Books on Trial) with 
the greatest interest and approval. I also like 
the new feature, “The Perennial Bookshelf.” 
Reading it makes me want to buy every book 
he talks about; I wish I could afford to do so. 
V. H. Tater 
Chicago, IIl. 


MONTHLY? 

Editor: May you speed the day when Books 
on Trial will be a monthly publication! May 
I add that the most recent form of the “Books 
on Trial Book Chart” is the best of all, supe 
rior to previous forms, and a must in every 
issue? 

Your publication should be in the hands of 
every priest, most especially of anyone cor 
nected with a parish library. God bless you 
and your work. 

Rev. J. Normanp Marcorte, $.M. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


SOUTHERN PARISH 

Editor: Please extend my congratulations © 

Rev. H. A. Reinhold for his brilliant and out 

standing review of Father Ficther’s Southem 

Parish (November, Books on Trial). 
Surr_ey Harrison 
New Orleans, La. 
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MANY ARE ONE 


Rev. Leo J. Trese 


Fatlier Leo J. Trese is back with another best seller, this time addressed to the laity. His first 
book, Vessel of Clay, published by Sheed & Ward, gave an insight to the life of a priest. Now he shows 
his grasp of the layman’s needs in the social life of the Church. 


He takes hold, in his own popular journalistic style, of the great doctrines which highlight the 
social nature of our religion—the Mystical Body, Catholic Action, liturgy, the Mass, Baptism, Con- 
firmation, Marriage, Work, Charity. This is not high-flown language for a small elite in the Church, 
but it is for the average reader whom Father Trese wants to know of the richness of life in the Church 
today. His style is in the stream of everyday life—full of examples, anecdotes, human interest. Many 


Are One is the one book for the many. 


A THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB SELECTION FOR FEBRUARY. 


2.00 





FOR MEN OF ACTION 
Yves de Montcheuil 


A series of penetrating essays on such important themes as The Call to 
Catholic Action, The Desire for the Apostolate, Christian Testimony, 
The Concept of Vocation, Christian Asceticism, Christian Humanism, 
and Art and Ethics. 


“. . . we are happy to call attention to 
a new book devoted exclusively to the 
spiritual formation of lay apostles .. . 
we recommend it very highly to priests 
and laymen alike. It’s the best thing 
we know on the subject. of lay spirit- 
uality.” 
—REv. GEORGE G. HIGGINS 


3.00 


“This is perhaps one of the most pro- 
found contributions to an exposition of 
the genuine lay apostolate that has ap- 
peared, at least within this reviewer’s 
memory . . . any one of the essays of 
this book is worth the price of the 
whole collection.” 


—DOoONALD MCDONALD 


THE WEEK WITH CHRIST 
Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. 


This book is written for the laymen by a man who has been close to the 
liturgical movement and the apostolic movement. In sixty-nine chap- 
ters, Father Lawrence reflects on the propers of the Mass for all the 
Sundays and major feasts of the liturgical year. Families, religious, 
clergy, and groups in Catholic Action will find this book useful. A good 
companion to the family Rosary practice. 


Cloth edition—3.50 Paper edition—2.50 


FIDES ALBUMS 


A new series of liturgical picture pam- 
phlets designed for mass distribution 
through use in classrooms, study clubs, 
convert instruction, and general pam- 
phlet rack. Special rates for bulk quan- 
tities on request. 

THE MASS—2nd printing March 1 
MARRIAGE—Now ready 
BAPTISM—Ready March 1 


25c ea. 


CHRISTIAN DESIGN 
FOR SEX 


Joseph Buckley, S.M. 


It will consider Purity, Modesty and 
Marriage; the Pattern Destroyed; Pas- 
sion and Passions; Norms of Modesty; 
Man and Woman Looks at Marriage. 
The first volume in a comprehensive 
study of sex from a Catholic point of 


! 3.50 


Ready March 1 


FIDES PUBLISHERS . 
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GROWTH OR DECLINE? 
Cardinal Suhard 


A study of the Church today. Compared to Quad- 
ragesimo Anno. 


Cloth—2.50 Paper—1.50 
PRIESTS AMONG MEN 
Cardinal Suhard 
A statement of the role of the priest in contem- 
porary society. 
Cloth—2.25 Paper—7 5c 
THE PRESENCE OF MARY 
Francis Charmot, S.J. 


A significant explanation of the role of Our Lady 
in the Lay apostolate. 


Cloth—2.50 Paper—1.50 
WHO SHALL BEAR THE FLAME? 
Cardinal Saliege 


Here a profound Christian mind grasps the spir- 
itual values involved in war and the threat of war. 


Cloth—2.75 Paper—1.75 


ACCENT ON PURITY 
Joseph Haley, C.S.C. 
A guide to sex instruction with outline course. 
75c¢ 75¢ 


THE CHRISTIAN IN A 
CHANGING WORLD 


Analysis of the role of laymen in present-day socio- 
politico patterns. 
50c 50c 


At your book store 


21 W. Superior Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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A Family Library—l 


By W. B. READY 


mM” THIs compilation of books bring 
about, in some quarters anyways, 
the argument and the controversy that 
the world spends upon the compilation 
of ball teams that will beat the world. 
This is a compilation of books that is 
intended, not for the general reader, 
whoever he may be, but for the family, 
and it is beyond the time when this list 
is appearing: it should have appeared 
long ago, it should have been denied, 
acted upon, scorned, lauded, and out of 
all the pother would have emerged a 
better reading list than this one—may 
that come to pass anyway, soon. 

Literacy is a two-edged sword: the 
eyes of today’s children are far more 
the means of sin than were the eyes of 
their parents, and the only way to coun- 
ter the scandal of wrong reading is to 
teach children to read rightly, to read 
the hard way, the good way. This is not 
a suggestion, a pedagogic urging, for it 
is the duty of parents to teach their chil- 
dren. 

Family living becomes all the more 
dear to behold as the dirty living of the 
world becomes daily more manifest. ‘The 
whole world seems to be awry: the tape 
recordings of the dope-raddled young 
ones, the televised sneers of the poli- 
ticians and criminals—the lasting haven 
of the home is needed more than ever. 
Youth clubs, schools, clinics, they are all 
fine, but first there is the home: that is 
where the children come for final good 
or ill. 

Books, and the reading of them, are a 
necessary part of good living; books 
should be in the home. There are li- 
braries, just as there are schools and 
clinics and churches, but none of these 
absolve the parent from his duties in 
any way at all, and one of the duties of 
the parent is to have books in the home. 
Books are as necessary as that, in the 
home. 

Home is a school, an all-time school 
where the parents and the children are 
both the teachers and the learners: the 
parents can learn and teach from books 
and the children learn from the parents 
and teach what is beyond all the books. 
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Home is a school where the parents earn 
merits and demerits that have an eternal 
quality, and home is where the children 
learn the way of living in the testing 
and temporary place that is this earth. 

The average home is badly equipped 
for schooling. Bare walls bounce back 
the words of the parents; they are made 
meaningless or are set at naught by the 
grimaces of television, by the calculated 
commercialism of both that medium and 
of radio. The kitchen, the garage,. the 
workshop, the laundry room, all these 
rooms are equipped to lessen drudgery, 
to bring about better living, and, in the 
living rooms, enshrined in rare woods, 
like household gods, are the receiving 
sets, but there are no books, there is no 
library. Picture magazines and newspa- 
pers abound, the comics pile up, but 
there are no books; they are not regarded 
as a necessary part of the home, and 
this is both a great shame and a great 
danger. Many homes do not even possess 
a dictionary, and yet, for a sum less than 
is expended upon a washing machine or 
upon a radio-phonograph combination, 
or upon a television set, every home can 
possess a library that will bring sense 
and dignity into the house, that will in- 
duce wisdom itself, that will reward the 
leisure that it consumes. 

Books by themselves, like a fiddle, like 
a ship, like a painting, are dead and 
senseless things, until the comprehen- 


sion and the skills of man are bom 
upon them; then they become alive, J) 
make of books living instruments they 
must be read and understood, which 
like salvation itself, requires an act of 
will, and this is a lovely and a huma 
thing. 


The reading that the children remem, 
ber—think back, parents—is the reading 
that they select themselves, bring home 
to read, or find upon the shelves in the 
house, the reading that is done crouched 
beside a box in an attic, maybe munch. 
ing an apple, or sprawled under the tree 
in the yard, or snugly blanketed in bed, 
The school libraries and the public | 
braries do what they can, but, like all 
phases of formal education, their activi 
ties only complement what goes on at 
home. 


Every home should have a library: a 
selection of good books cannot fail to do 
good. They can be bought by the lineal 
foot, to fill up an empty breakfront ot 
shelves that are bare and disturbing asa 
gap-toothed grin, but the good books are 
not bought this way, but for what is 
within, and the first of all the general 
books to buy should be an encyclopedia. 


A library is built around an encyclope | 


dia. The Columbia University Press re 
cently published a new edition of the 
famous one-volume Columbia Encylo 
pedia, and it is a magnificent one, 
monument to American scholarship and 
integrity, enjoying the approval of » 
many that this new edition, in about 
six months sold over 70,000 copies. It 
has well over that number of entries, 
over 2,000 pages: it is a good big book, 
a pleasure to handle, let alone to read 


The Columbia Encyclopedia is a fine 





No HOME SHOULD BE without books, even if the home “library” consists of 
no more than two or three volumes. Because Books on Trial receives many 
requests for lists of the basic books which should be in home libraries, we 
have asked Mr. Ready and Father Trese to give us their ideas about the books 
which they believe would be of greatest service and benefit to the family. 

W. B. Ready is head of the Acquisitions Department of Stanford Univer: 
sity Library. As further qualification to write on this subject he is the father 
of a family, and the author of a number of short stories, some of which ap- 
pear in his book The Great Disciple and Other Stories. 

Father Leo J. Trese is the author of Vessel of Clay and Many Are One, 
the latter to be published this month by Fides Publishers. 

Needless to say the titles named in these articles are intended as nothing 
more than suggestions by the authors. We believe, however, that they are 
very good suggestions and that all of our readers will enjoy matching their 
own ideas with those expressed by Mr. Ready and Father Trese. 
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basis for the library. It contains the an- 
swers to many questions, it lessens the 
hedging, sometimes the downright lying 
that is often the response to questions 
about matters of fact in the home. Yet, 
not mentioned in the adulatory reviews 
that have appeared about it, it does need 
an adjunct, a piece of furniture, a small 
high table or a lectern that will hold its 
bulk, or it will sag and tear at its bind- 
ing. The book is best left, open or closed, 
upon its own table or stand. This adds a 
few dollars to the cost, but extends its 
life and makes it far more readable. Also, 
a practical matter, but a most necessary 
one, is that it should be situated in a 
clear light, because, for all its 2,000 
pages, it is packed tight with words, and 
they run together in any sort of gloam- 
ing. 


In order for the encyclopedia to ac- 


complish its purpose in its limited size, 
it does not attempt either the functions 
of an atlas or of a dictionary, hence 
these two books must be purchased. 
There are many good one-volume, stur- 
dily bound American dictionaries on the 
market, so many that it would be invi- 
dious to name any one, but, because 
there are also some bad ones, I would 
recommend Funk & Wagnall’s or Web- 
ster’s New Collegiate. The same is true, 
to a lesser degree of atlases. A good 
atlas (Hammond’s or Rand McNally’s), 
like a good dictionary, should rest upon 
the stand with the encyclopedia, rather 
than stand saggingly with the smaller 
books: it, far more than Chapman’s 
Homer, can open up the world to the 
reader, so that people can see where they 
stand, where they live, in relation to the 
world around them: that this is one 
world becomes plain to see. Geography 
is all too little known, an ugly ignorance 
of other countries, even of other states 
of the Union, pervades—buy an atlas. 


The encyclopedia, the dictionary, the 
atlas, these are reference books, and in 
the most literary of households, let alone 
the ordinary home, these books are of 
greater use than are the most thought- 
provoking of books. Even more than the 
encyclopedia and its allies, however, the 
following books call to be thumbed and 
perused often daily, sometimes hourly: 
they save money, worry, wear and tear, 
they save tempers and maybe even lives: 
there should not be any reason at all to 
argue for them, for once the reader 


(Continued on page 218) 
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A Family Library—lIl 


By LEO J. TRESE 


ly MY OwN home, the family Bible— 
an ordinary leather-bound copy of 
the Douai version—rested in a place of 
honor, on top of the drop-leaf desk in 
the living room. A doily was beneath it, 
but nothing was ever allowed to be 
placed on top of it. And in such simple 
fashion as that did we children learn 
to reverence God’s Holy Word. [I still 
can hear my mother’s voice: “Who put 
this vase on top of the Bible?” or “Leo, 
take that book off from the Bible.” 


Our own home library was small but 
good; good, that is, for 50 years ago. 
There were five shelves of books behind 


a glass door, which was no barrier. Once 





we were old enough to hold a book right 
side up, the books were ours to use, with 
only one condition; our hands must be 
clean. I still can remember being fas- 
cinated, even before I could read, by the 
graphic etching in Dante’s Inferno: 
Dante conversing amiably with heads 
sticking up out of solid ice, or out of 
neat brick burning-pits. 


Best of all do I remember the Pic- 
torial Lives of the Saints, the worn red 
cover of which was proof that this was, 
for all five of us children, the most pop- 
ular book on the shelves. I suspect that 
the first seeds of my own vocation were 
sown as I read of, and saw, St. Stephen 
smiling while the stones rained down, 
or St. Lawrence so comfortable and 
cheerful on his gridiron. 


Today there is such a wealth of good 
Catholic books as to make me almost 
ashamed of my own meager childhood 
fare. But the Bible still is the basic basic 


book of any home library; and the Pic- 
torial Lives of the Saints, still published, 
remains, in my opinion, the best one- 
volume example of the Gospel applied 
to life. 


After those two, choice becomes difh- 
cult by reason of the richness of the 
field. But there must be elimination, be- 
cause the average family income today 
leaves little margin for books. Not that 
books are a luxury. They should have 
priority, certainly, over TV sets and 
liquor. But they do have to come after 
food and rent and clothing. 

The purpose of the Catholic shelf in 
a home library will be to form a truly 
Catholic mind. That means that every 
book on the shelf must provide either 
information or motivation, the two es- 
sential elements of such a mind. Books 
that merely entertain, even books that 
edify or inpsire, will have to come main- 
ly from the lending library. 


Looking, then, for a few basic books 
that will inform or motivate, or do both, 
I would suggest a good commentary on 
the Gospels as a companion volume to 
the Bible. Such a book will be invalu- 
able in helping us to resolve the puzzle- 
ments and doubts that may arise in our 
minds as to the meaning of this or that 
difficult passage. The Dominican Father 
Charles Callan is the author of an ex- 
cellent one-volume commentary, The 
Four Gospels; or one might choose The 
New Testament Commentary published 
by the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. 

Since the truly Catholic mind must 
be the mind of Christ, we cannot absorb 
too much of His thought and work. For 
that reason. I think that a good Life of 
Christ belongs in the home library. It 
is surprising how many Catholics, other- 
wise well-informed, know little of 
Christ’s life beyond the fragmentary bits 
gleaned from the Sunday Gospels. One 
of the best is the recent two-volume Life 
of Christ by Father Ferdinand Prat; but 
if reading time and budget are both in 
short supply, perhaps a one-volume 
work, such as that by Father Giuseppe 
Ricciotti, or the perennial classic by 
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Abbe Constantin Fouard, might be pre- 
ferable. 

Moving on into the field of reference 
works, it is not likely that the average 
family can afford a set of The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, except for a lucky buy at 
a second-hand bookstore. But a good sub- 
stitute will be found in the one-volume 
digest of the Catholic Encyclopedia 
called The New Catholic Dictionary. 
It is not a dictionary in the usual pro- 
nounce-and-define sense; it actually is 
an encyclopedia in miniature, and I 
have found it one of the most valuable 
of my ready-references. 

Early in their library-building, a Cath- 
olic couple will want to add another 
volume that is in a class by itself: Mon- 
signor John F. Sullivan’s Externals of 
the Catholic Church. The publisher has 
recently brought out a revised and’ en- 
larged edition of this work, which de- 
scribes and illustrates all the wealth of 
ceremonials, sacraments, sacramentals 
and symbols of the Church. 

Church history is another field of 
knowledge notable for its neglect by 
many reading Catholics. Nineteen hun- 
dred years is a long time to cover in one 
volume. The Paulist Father McSorley 
does it about as well as it can be done 
in his Outline History of the Church. 
John Farrow’s Pageant of the Popes is 
another good attempt which emphasizes 
the history of the popes, while Father 
Philip Hughes’ A Popular History of 
the Catholic Church emphasizes the re- 
lations between Church and State. 

For the contemporary scene, I would 
challenge anyone to pick up The Na- 
tional Catholic Almanac, published an- 
nually by the St. Anthony Guild, with- 
out finding it hard to put the volume 
down. It is a store-house of current Cath- 
olic facts and informative background, 
without a rival. 


Another book which probably should 
be classed as a reference, and certainly 
ought to have a place on every Catholic 
bookshelf, is Father Emeric Lawrence’s 
The Week With Christ. The family 
who will use this book each Saturday, 
for the preparation of their Sunday 
Mass, will find themselves repaid richly 
by their more understanding participa- 
tion in the Sacrifice. 

Shading off now from _ reference 
works, to other books fundamental to 
the formation of the Catholic mind, I 
hardly need mention the immortal Fol- 
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lowing of Christ by Thomas a Kempis. 
As spiritual reading that will provide the 
fodder for meditation, it is inexhaustible. 

Mindful of St. Paul’s charge that we 
should be able to give a reason for the 
faith that is in us, I would recommend 
a good volume of Christian apologetics 
as a part of every home library. There 
are any number of such works on the 
market, but for general use I like best 
of all an unpretentious volume called 
Faith and Reason, by Schmidt and Per- 
kins, published by the Loyola Univer- 
sity Press. Perhaps it is the fine line- 
drawings and readable type-face, as 
much as its clarity, that make this book 
a favorite of mine. 

And alongside of Faith and Reason 
might well stand a new book which I 
think will have permanent value: What 
Catholics Believe, by Pieper and Ras- 
kop. It is the kind of book we could well 
loan (after refreshing ourselves with it) 
to a non-Catholic friend who shows a 
glimmering of interest in the Faith. 


HE Catholic mind is formed through 

‘information plus motivation. Mo- 
tivation will not be complete without a 
knowledge and love of the liturgy. Un- 
fortunately most books on the liturgy 
tend to be somewhat profound and often 
pedantic. We have need of a book which 
will provide. in a single volume and 
written in a popular style, an introduc- 
tory survey course on the liturgy. Mary 
Perkins comes very close to filling the 
need in her excellent work The Sacra- 
mental Way. For one who is anxious to 
understand—and to have his family un- 
derstand—the riches of the Mass, Father 
Pius Parsch’s The Liturgy of the Mass 


is a book to read, re-read and discuss. 


One book that I would like to see 
in print would be a single volume con- 
taining the six great encyclicals which 
I consider indispensable to the forma- 
tion of a Catholic mind: Leo XIII’s “On 
the Condition of the Working Classes,” 
Pius XI’s “On Christian Education of 
Youth,” “On Christian Marriage” and 
“On Social Reconstruction,” Pius XII’s 
“On the Mystical Body” and “On the 
Sacred Liturgy.” If anyone will print 
such a book, I hereby enter my order 
now. Meanwhile, the separate encycli- 


cals can be had-in paper covers, at any 
Catholic bookstore. 


A truly Catholic mind is an apostolic 
mind. Knowledge is sterile that does not 


issue in action. The revival of the cop, 
cept of the lay apostolate, and the pp 
ticular technique of Catholic Action beg 
suited to our own country, are still in, 
very fluid state here in the United State, 
But the ground principle is ley 
enough: as members of Christ's Mysticg| 
Body, we may not live for ourselves 
alone. Perhaps a recent Fides book }y 
Yves de Montcheuil, For Men of Action 
would be a good starter for this section 
of our library. 


For real depth of thinking, Fathe 
Walter Farrell’s A Companion to th 
Summa, would be a wonderful set fy 
a Catholic couple to own, and to tea 


and discuss together. Perhaps, if pur 


chased and read one volume at a time 
it would not seem so formidable. Or ay 
easier start, both financially and intel 
lectually, might be made on Introdu. 
tion to St. Thomas Aquinas, edited by 
Pegis. Another book which Pegis has 
edited, a Christian source book worthy 
of permanent acquisition is his The 
Wisdom of Catholicism, a rich sampling 
of the best in Christian literature from 
every age of history. 


Since every library should have it 
periodical section, I would express her 
a forlorn wish that every Catholic home 
might subscribe either to America or to 
Commonweal, our two outstanding te 
views, to improve our intellectual tone, 
and to Today, to improve our apostolic 
tone; and to Worship (formerly Orate 
Fratres), to improve our spiritual tone; 
subscribe, even at the expense of drop 
ping the Post or Life; subscribe and reat. 
Too many periodicals can be almost 
bad as none; we become discouraged by 
the plethora. But, with the radio shut 
off, there should be time for three of the 


above. 


Well, we have to stop sometimes, and 
it may as well be now. Other, and mor 
expert judges, no doubt will be pained 
at my omission of titles which they 
would consider even more basic than 
some I have mentioned. This, I admit 
is one man’s choice—and not the mos 
widely read man in the world, either 
But from here, there is no limit to where 
one may go: Maritain, Marmion, Von 
Hildebrand, De Lubac, Von le Fatt 
these and a dozen other names invariably 
will pop up in any discussion of 
that have permanent worth. But let u- 
and in all reverence I say it—let us, 


Christ’s sake, begin. 
Booxs on Tail 
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How Can We Protect 

Our American Heritage? 

Tue Fear oF Freepom, by Francis Bid- 
dle. Doubleday. 263 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Sr. M. Ambrose, B.V.M. 

This book is a revealing study of the 

current virus of hysteria, intolerance and 

irresponsible accusation which is infect- 
ing and undermining the body politic of 

America. Our traditional American her- 

itage rests upon inalienable rights given 

by God to man. Like the Athenians of 
old, we have proudly and _ justifiably 
boasted of the freedoms upon which our 
glorious edifice of nationhood rests, and 
such we have defended bravely. But 
now, argues the author, Francis Biddle, 

Attorney-General for four years during 

the Roosevelt administration, we have 

become fearful of all freedoms—even of 

Freedom itself. In consequence, we are 

reacting in ways dangerous, undemo- 

cratic and rife with imperiling potential- 
ities. 

In simple style the author challenges 
not the end but the means which some 
Americans, distraught by the rapidly 
spreading epidemic of fears, are using in 
the attempt to safeguard national secur- 
ity. He states the purpose of the book 
simply: it is “primarily intended to de- 
scribe the situation which thoughtful 
men consider dangerous.” 

After outlining “the obsession of 
fear,” “the rising hysteria” and “the im- 
pact of the French Revolution” on 
American life and thought, Mr. Biddle 
in the chapter “The Nightmare of Rev- 
olution in the United States” sketches 
the spasmodic waves of intolerance 
which have swept, at times, our national 
scene. Such movements as that of the 
AP.A., of Know-Nothingism, of Klu 
Klux Klanism, of the intolerance during 
the Alfred Smith campaign in 1928, of 
the frenzied injustices toward racial 
grouns in the era of World War I, have 
catied in their upsurge the flotsam of 
bitterness, vindictiveness and _ hatred. 
The impact on our national life has re- 


sulted in flagrant violations of American 


emocratic procedures. In his indictment 
of current practices such as the govern: 
ment loyalty programs based on “guilt by 
association,” of aspects of policy followed 
by the Un-American Activities Commit- 
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tee and by unwarranted pressure groups, 
Mr. Biddle marshals a formidable array 
of convincing evidence. 


In summing up his case, the author 
raises three pertinent questions: (1) 
How can we protect our nation from 
acts of disloyalty and subversion that 
may endanger our national security and 
at the same time preserve our traditions 
of freedom? (2) What procedures are 
necessary to achieve this end? (3) Why 
are the present means failing to do this? 
America’s commonweal depends on our 
answers. We are in accord with Mr. Bid- 
dle’s conclusion that we can stem the 
tide of fear of freedom only by a reas- 
sertion of America’s traditional belief in 
Freedom. National security and social 
well-being “cannot exist without moral 
controls within the conscience” of each 
individual. The Fear of Freedom points 
up impending dangers; the responsibil- 
ity of combating under the laws of God 
the menace rests with every loyal Amer- 
ican citizen. 


Senator Taft’s Views 

On Foreign Policy 

A Foreicn Poricy For AMERICANS, by 
Robert A. Taft. Doubleday. 127 pp. 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 


Senator Taft has written about foreign 
policy in this book, but he has not 
sharply defined by procedural analysis 





Francis Biddle: We have become fearful 
of all freedoms 


how the execution of his conception will 
necessarily accomplish its objective. 


The road by which we have reached 
our present foreign policy is rather per- 
tinently sketched with respect to what 
the Senator calls the “Russian Menace.” 
In fact, four of the eight chapters of the 
book deal with this menace. There ap- 
pears to be a rather close affinity be- 
tween the Senator's seven methods of 
basic strategy in meeting the Russian 
Menace and the present foreign policy 
of the United States. The sharp differ- 
ences arise between Mr. Taft's approach 
and the present policy when the frame- 
work within which the methods are to 
work is outlined. 

In Taft’s outline the framework with- 
in which the methods are to operate con- 
sists of: constitutional authority Cwith 
Congressional as well as Executive ap- 
proval), economic limitations and man- 
power limitations. It would appear that 
these three areas form the basis for the 
controversy between Taft and the pres- 
ent administration. 

One of the most interesting and chal- 
lenging chapters is the one entitled 
“President, Congress in Foreign Policy.” 
It is the Senator’s studied opinion that 
President Truman has gone beyond the 
powers claimed by Franklin Roosevelt 
with respect to military commitments. 
For example, Roosevelt wrote to Premier 
Reynaud, June 15, 1940: “I know that 
you will understand that these state- 
ments carry with them no implication of 
military commitments. Only the Con- 
gress can make such commitments.” 

There is one question to be asked. Is 
there any significance in the use of the 
term “Russian Menace” when no men- 
tion is made of a Communist menace? 


Strong Indictment 
Of Our Foreign Policy 
Wuie You S ert, by John T. Flynn. 
Devin-Adair. 192 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Vincent J. Giese 
The disturbing feature about this book 
is that much of it is true. One only 
wishes the truth were in other hands. 
As evident in his previous books, The 
Roosevelt Myth and The Road Ahead, 
John T. Flynn is not an unbiased, ob- 
jective reporter. He is an axe-grinder, 
and politically speaking, he does his 
grinding on the far Right. 
Flynn’s thesis is simple enough: the 
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Newer Ethical Problems in 
Medicine and Surgery 


By Bernard J. Ficarra, M.D., 
K.S.G. — Designed for medical 
men, nurses, and clergy. This 
work points out the ethical rules 
governing the art of medicine 
and surgery, especially in refer- 
ence to problems of current in- 
terest, such as _ contraception, 
euthanasia, abortion and artificial 
insemination. It is not for Cath- 
olics alone, but for all physicians 
and surgeons who seriously desire 
to know the ethical standards 
that God wishes them to observe 
in their professional activities. 


$3.75 


Memories of Pope Pius X 


By Cardinal Merry Del Val— 
“The paternal and saintly figure 
of Pope Pius X looks out appeal- 
ingly from these pages as if his 
soul would continue his remark- 
able influence on the children of 
men. No pen other than that of 
his devoted Secretary of State, 
Cardinal Merry Del Val, could 
present with such intimate knowl- 
edge the captivating personality 
of him who as Vicar of Christ 
left so ineffaceable an impression 
on his time.”—Cardinal Hayes 

$1.50 


The Seminarian at 
His Prie-Dieu 


By Robert Nash, S.J.—Medita- 
tions on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the spiritual life in- 
tended as an aid for seminarians 
who wish to overcome the ob- 
stacles in their meditations. The 
preparatory prayer is followed by 
the setting and the main body of 
the meditation which concludes 
with a summary and tessera. 


$3.50 
God in Our Daily Life 


By Hilda C. Graeft—Specializa- 
tion in the spiritual life is not 
reserved for monks, nuns and 
religious. With this as her thesis 
Miss Graef shows how we can 
live as more loyal Christians and 
demonstrates why and how all 
our actions should belong to God. 


$3.25 
Blessed Are They 


By Frank Baker — Eight short 
stories which bring before mod- 
ern readers the power and beauty 
of the Beatitudes. Each imagina- 
tive plot speaks for itself and 
demonstrates the skill and crafts- 
manship of the author. $3.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 





American Left Wing the past 20 years 
has taken over most of our influential 
media—radio, movies, books, magazines— 
and has persuaded our leadership to sup- 
port Soviet aims in Asia. Various media 
of communication are examined, and 
mistakes in foreign policy, under the 
Democratic Administration, are laid 
bare. The author goes back to Roose- 
velt’s secret deals at Yalta, Cairo, Que- 
bec. He continues through the present 
under Truman, Acheson, Marshall. And 
he concludes with the ill-famed Amer- 
asia Case and the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. 

As for his indictment, here are the 
ideas which Flynn alleges were pro- 
moted: 1) That Germany must be de- 
stroyed as a nation. 2) That Japan must 
be disarmed, deprived of her colonies, 
made helpless. 3) That Russia was not 
a ruthless dictatorship, but one of “the 
democracies,” one of the “peace-loving” 
nations. 4) That the government of 
Chiang Kai-shek was corrupt, futile, fas- 
cist-dominated by industrialists, bankers 
and landlords. 5) That the so-called 
Chinese Communists were nothing but 
agrarian reformers. 6.) That Chiang Kai- 
shek refused to fight the Japanese, that 
he must take the Communists into his 
army and government. 

Substantially, much of what Flynn re- 
cords is true, maybe a good deal more 
true than we would like to admit. How, 
then, do we evaluate it? 

First of all, hind-sight is always safer 
than fore-sight. Any clever person can 
look backward through history and point 
out what could have been avoided. And 
while the total picture he gives is omi- 
nous, any sincere critical approach 
would view the parts of the whole in 
their given historical situations. 

Let’s take one example. At the end 
of World War II the American people 
desperately wanted to believe that Rus- 
sia was a “peace-loving” nation. Not to 
have believed it then would have been 
fatalistic. Today, after a disillusioning 
experience in dealing with Russia, not 
to believe in her peaceful intentions is 
realistic, not fatalistic. History, not a 
prophet, had to toughen us in the mat- 
ter of global diplomacy. 

Secondly, Flynn’s book is negative. 
He has no kind word for the interna- 
tionalist orientation of our foreign pol- 
icy, nor for any of its tangible goods, 
such as the Marshall Plan, the United 





Nations, Point Four, our experience jp 
Greece or Berlin, or now, our action jp 
resisting aggression in Korea. 

Finally, where Flynn could hay 
made his strongest case, he is silent. He 
has no grasp of the great social change 
taking place in Asia, nor of our failure 
to attune our foreign policy to them. Oy 
real failure has been to do nothing jp 
Asia but contain Communism. We have 
not taken the forthright role in allevia. 
ing the great social and racial problems 
of Asia, where we had an historic mis 
sion. Communism has merely stepped in 
to do a job which should have been our, 


Far from Worshipful 

Study of MacArthur 

Tue GENERAL AND THE PRESIDENT, by 
Richard H. Rovere and Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Farrar, Straus & 
Young. 336 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


The General and the President is, to 
date, the case against General Dougla 
MacArthur. The authors of this hur 
riedly written but lucid volume do not 
pretend to be neutral regarding the con- 
troversy raging around the General 
They attempt, though, to be objective 
and, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
largely succeed, despite occasional evi 
dences of prejudice and inaccuracies 
Schlesinger and Rovere introduce two 
aims; to deflate the MacArthur myth of 
a general with god-like qualities (said 
Representative Dewey Short, after hear 
ing MacArthur speak before a_ joint 
meeting of Congress, “We heard God 
speak here today”) and soldierly omni 
potence and to review and contest Mac 
Arthur’s political-military thesis for wir 
ning the cold war. 

The delineation of MacArthur's per 
sonality is devestating. There is, seem 
ingly, an inexhaustible catalogue of de 
scriptive adjectives. The General is 
“gaudy,” “imperious,” “valorous,” “impet 
sonal,” “commanding,” “ascetic,” flam 
boyant” and “histrionic.” The authors 
are quick to point out, however, that 
MacArthur's admirers accept these de 
scriptive adjectives but see in them net 
failings but virtues. 

In the first half of the book the Mac 
Arthur record is spelled out meticulous 
ly. The failures as well as the accom 
plishments are noted and throughout tt 
is a picture of a man that emerges 
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A Suort WALK FROM THE STATION, 
by Phyllis McGinley. Viking. 175 
pp. $2.75. 

Phyllis McGinley is not mad at any- 

body—or at least hardly anybody. 

Her collection of humorous verses, 





Life in the Suburbs 








inspired by life in suburbia, is witty, 
cheerful when possible and all neatly 
rhymed and metered. Anyone who 
has ever rushed to catch a commuter's 
train or embarked on the venturesome 
job of raising a family will find more 
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Illustrations by Roberta MacDonald 
for “A Short Walk from the Station” 


than a little in the book to meet with 
his or her approval. 

As usual the Introduction, in this 
case a defense of suburbia, is the 
weakest part of the book—read it last. 

P.K.C. 








not a demigod. But the authors feel that 
whatever the record the MacArthur 
myth will take a long time dying since 
so much genuine achievement under- 
lies it, 

In the second half of the volume deal- 
ing with the MacArthur thesis of ex- 
tending the war to the Chinese main- 
land and also the MacArthur hearings 
over the Generals dismissal, the authors 
have done a masterly job of summariz- 
ing the issues which divide the Presi- 
dent and the General. 


Observations of 
Occupied Japan 
Over A Bampoo Fence, by Margery 
Finn Brown. Morrow. 239 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Patrick O'Connell 
Many men have come to expect that the 
retelling of an experience by a woman 
will be a long, monotonous, opinionated 
waste of time. Over a Bamboo Fence is 
none of these. 
Author Margaret Finn Brown, during 


the time span of this non-fiction piece 
(1946-48), was the wife of an American 
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colonel in Occupied Japan, and in her 
spare time was a roving columnist for 
the Japanese daily newspaper Mainichi. 

In a journalistic style she reports vari- 
ously on a Buddhist priest, the Japanese 
woman’s role in society, geisha girls at 
an American’s party, an American Cath- 
olic priest who may be a saint, the Japa- 
nese diet and Diet, a visit in an Ainu 
village hut with the chieftain’s wife, a 
dangerous trip into a coal mine, her 
children and a nightclub next door. 

The book is an interesting travelogue, 
and different in it’s serious attempt at 
presenting both attitudes on the occupa- 
tion—the Japanese attitude as _partici- 
pants without choice in the “greatest 
democratic experiment of all times” and 
the attitude of the Americans in resi- 
dence, personifiers of this democracy. It 
makes one aware that one’s understand- 
ing of the concept of the brotherhood 
of man has to be stretched to include 
others than one’s friends. 

I expected the book to be the author's 
disquisition on the “real” problem with 
the consummate answer derived from 
“intimate” contact with the “natives.” It 


isn't. The reader has to do his own con- 
cluding from material presented and 
from such recorded conversations as the 
one between the author and a lady: 


“Do American women actually put their old 
fathers and mothers in a public institution?” 


“ ° . ” 
Yes, sometimes. For economic reasons. 


“We would die of starvation before we'd 
send our parents away,” she said. “Are there 
many of these institutions in America?” 

There were. 

“And is not the standard of living in Amer- 
ica much higher than in Japan?” 

It was. I offered her a cigarette. 


Or an excerpt like this: 


I remember one day while waiting in a 
newspaper office a young man whom I had 
never seen before came up and introduced 
himself. 

“I read in paper you college graduate.” 

That was so. 

“My wife she is also coliege graduate.” 

“Ah?” 

“Yes, she college graduate. I think I divorce 
her.” 

So! 

“Last week she have the willing abortion. 
Not very womanly. Like American college 
graduate, don’t you think?” 


I read this book as a reviewing task, 
but I am glad that I did. 
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Churchill’s Account of 
Year Before Invasion 
Ciosinc THE Rinc, by Winston S. 

Churchill. Houghton Mifflin. 749 pp. 

$6.00. 

Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 
Whether or not you have read Chur- 
chill’s preceding four volumes on World 
War II, you are almost certain to find 
Closing the Ring informational and in- 
teresting. The book is concerned with 
the period from June, 1943, to June, 
1944; one more volume will complete 
the story. In this volume there is much 
about the then proposed invasion of 
Europe. The tide of victory was run- 
ning in favor of the Allies during the 
period treated; Churchill, Roosevelt and 
Stalin were apparently on _ friendly 
terms, as the detailed account of the 
Teheran Conference in November, 
1943, would seem to indicate. 

Perhaps most readers will be espe- 
cially concerned with the account of that 
meeting. It appears that Churchill was 
as gullible as Roosevelt, when dealing 
with Stalin. There is little evidence of 
the astuteness credited to Churchill. He 
made many efforts to placate Stalin, and 
was even willing to make concessions of 
questionable ethics, as was Roosevelt, to 
win Stalin’s favor. At Teheran, for ex- 
ample, Churchill said that he believed 
that Russia should have free use of the 
Dardanelles, although any reader of 
English history knows that English pol- 
icy is definitely opposed to such a pos- 
sibility. In October, 1943, Churchill 
went on record as favoring the Russian 
absorption of eastern Poland. Further 
evidence of this desire of Churchill’s to 
gain Stalin’s favor is found in the de- 
cision of the British government—and 
Churchill was for all practical purposes 
the British government—to support Tito 
and abandon support of Mihailovic 
shortly after the Teheran Conference. 

This reviewer considered the Prime 
Minister’s personal minutes and _ tele- 
grams presented in large numbers at the 
end of the book to be especially inter- 
esting. A detailed index greatly increases 
the utility of this volume, with its 
wealth of hitherto unrevealed informa- 
tion about World War II. It certainly 
deserves a place in the library of anyone 
even mildly interested in the past war. 
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Sisters of St. Joseph’s 

100 Years in Minnesota 

On Goop Grounp, by Sister Helen 
Angela Hurley, $.C.J. University of 
Minnesota Press. 312 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 


On November 3, 1851, four sisters of 
St. Joseph headed by Mother St. John 
Fournier of France stepped off a boat at 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Then it was only 
a frontier landing and, in the words of 
one of them, “a dreary looking settle- 
ment.” Sister Helen Angela Hurley’s 
book, On Good Ground, was published 
on the one hundredth anniversary of this 
arrival. It is a most fitting record of and 
testimonial to the work of this particular 
province of the Carondelet (St. Louis) 
Sisters of St. Joseph, now grown to 
more than a thousand members and in- 
fluencing constructively the lives of un- 
told numbers of adults and young peo- 
ple throughout Minnesota and North 
Dakota. 

These Sisters are teachers and nurses 
who operate high schools, hospitals, or- 
phanages, schools of nursing and the 
College of St. Catherine in St. Paul. 
The story of the College as given by 
Sister Helen Angela is an _ exciting 
chronicle. Its first president, Sister An- 
tonia McHugh, left a lasting imprint on 
education in the entire Northwest and 
before her death was awarded an hon- 
orary degree by the University of Min- 
nesota for her work as educator, leader 
and distinguished citizen. 

Another part of the narrative is the 
interesting story of the Ireland family— 
John Ireland, the first archbishop of St. 
Paul; his sister Ellen who became Sister 
Seraphine; and their cousin Ellen How- 
ard who became Sister Celestine. The 
author has used the religious lives of 
these two Sisters to portray clearly and 





From jacket by Lilamae Wick 
for “On Good Ground” 


meaningfully the activities of conven: 
life. . 

On Good Ground is an admirable an 
scholarly history. It is heavily docy. 
mented, which means that it will dray 
some and discourage other readers, By 
to have omitted any of the many facts 
and the documentation would have yio 
lated the beautiful integrity of the 
author and her chronicle. The faith and 
good works of the Sisters have marched 
hand in hand for over a century; the 
story of one separated from the other 
would be only half a story. The book is 
a noteworthy contribution to the r 
gional and religious history of our ng 
tion. 


Four Years of War 
On the Russian Front 
Dance oF Deatn, by Erich Kem, 

Translated by Paul Findlay. Serib 

ners. 256 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Brother Finbarr, C.S<. 
Erich Kern was, and is today, a loyal 
Nazi. He fought as a storm trooper until 
the surrender of Germany, May 8, 1945. 
He bore a charmed life, returning u- 
scathed from a four year campaign of 
the most vicious fighting of the war on 
the Russian front. 

Dance of Death stresses the savagery 
of the Russians—as if the readers were 
unaware of Lidice, Dachau and Buchen- 
wald. German reprisals and concentte 
tion camps—the ultimate in brutality- 
were not learned from the Russians. 
Kern, casually and without apology, de 
scribes his watching unmoved the te 
prisal execution of 4,000 Russian sol 
diers. 

This detailed account of wholesale 
slaughter by two great war machines 
begins with June 21, 1941. Up unl 
then, for nearly two years, Germany had 
been an ally of Russia. The signing o 


a pact by them in August, 1939, was | 


followed immediately by the invasion 
Poland, to enforce the Nazi and Bol 
shevik cultures upon that people who 
were the first to defy the aggression that 
had already annexed Austria and pats 
of Czechoslovakia and France. 
There is something naive in the 
author’s reference to the Nurembeg 
trials: “The accusations and verdicts ¢ 
the Soviet judges did not touch us. But 
one thing did; that American judges 
should have given these verdicts without 
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Illustration by Francis Lee Jacques for “John Burroughs’ America” 


any protest from American ofhcers and 
soldiers.” 

The author of the book would seem 
most certainly to intend it as a provoca- 
tion. Apparently he would perpetuate 
racial strife; according to his summing 
up, “Our duty is to the shattered Father- 
land, whether Germany or Austria, and 
to the reeling and bleeding German Peo- 
ple.” 


Selections from Writings 

Of American Naturalist 

Joun Burroucus’ America, selections 
from the writings of the Hudson River 
naturalist by Farida A. Wiley. Devin- 
Adair. 304 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by George M. Barmann 


John Burroughs, the Hudson River nat- 
uralist, was remarkably adept as an ob- 
server of the commonplace but unno- 
ticed things in nature and possessed a 
rare facility for recording his observa- 
tions in interesting and readable prose. 
He extolled the “simple life” and 
thought of himself as its “interpreter.” 

This book, containing selections from 
his essays, is edited by Miss Farida A. 
Wiley of the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. The edi- 
tor is secretary of the John Burroughs 
Association, a group formed shortly after 


the naturalists death 30 years ago. Sim: ° 


plicity of the volume’s black and white 
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nature illustrations by Francis Lee 
Jacques captures the spirit of the Bur- 
roughs’ essays. 

Burroughs, self-declared devotee of 
science, was, despite his declaration, 
neither as utilitarian nor as “scientific” 
as the modern farmer. For example, in 
a chapter Miss Wiley titles “Straight 
Seeing and Thinking,” the naturalist 
takes a look at the cow and finds worthy 
of comment only the temperament and 
the alleged facial expressions and four 
types of “mooing” characteristic of this 
“picturesque animal.” He is concerned 
primarily with the beauty and curiosities 
of nature, but these form the basis of a 
rather superficial philosophy. 

His view of life, however, is not well- 
defined in a chapter devoted to his “phi- 
losophy.” Other essay passages not in- 
cluded in this collection could shed a 
clearer light on his trancendentalist be- 
lief. Burroughs, disciple of Emerson, 
thought nature sufficient. 

His religion he described elsewhere 
as “rationalism touched with mysticism 
and warm poetic emotion.” To him, the 
cosmos was a deity. 

Nevertheless, his poetic emotion—or 
sentimentalism—and his keen observa- 
tion of nature are the kernel of this 
book. Those who find romance in the 
song of a bird or in the casual beauty 
of a wildflower will enjoy John Bur- 
roughs’ America. 


Communist Methods 


Communism Versus THE Necro, by 
William A. Nolan. Henry Regnery. 
276 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. John A. O’Brien 


The author of this interesting and care- 
fully documented work is a research 
staff member of the Institute of Social 
Order, St. Louis University. The study 
embodies the results of several years of 
intensive investigation of Communist 
propaganda methods used among the 
Negroes of the United States. 

In the book the author limits his study 
to the efforts of the Communists among 
Negroes from the beginning in 1919 to 
the Korean War. The discussion is di- 
vided into three major parts. The first 
part presents a close analysis of Com- 
munist propaganda and tactics and their 
application during the formative period 
(1919-30) among the Negroes; the sec- 
ond presents an appraisal of the Com- 
munist-inspired movement toward self- 
determination, 1928-45; the third part 
brings to the reader the results of an 
extensive examination of the Commu- 
nist exploitation of “equal rights,” from 
the beginnings to the attempted revival 
of race riots among troops in Korea. 

The book is a valuable contribution 
to our understanding of the desperate 
effort which the Communists are mak- 
ing to win American Negroes to their 
cause and enables us to see the measures 
we should launch to counteract their 
misleading propaganda. It will be of spe- 
cial interest to all in the field of so- 
ciology. 


Communist from Peru 


Tue YENAN Way, by Eudocio Ravines. 

Scribners. 319 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 
This book is an exposition of the Krem- 
lin’s infiltration of Latin America. The 
author, Eudocio Ravines, was for 20 
years Stalin’s foremost hope for winning 
South America. 

It is hard for the reader to realize that 
the nightmarish things recorded are his- 
torical facts, and not part of a fictional 
horror tale; that they take place whe- 
rever Commintern agents are at work. 

The dismal failure of Communism to 
improve the material lot of the Russian 
people was the beginning of the author's 
disenchantment. The unsavory part 
played by the Comintern in the Spanish 
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Civil War further shook his devotion to 
what he aptly designates “The Great 
Lie.” 

The Yenan Way, remember again, is 
written by one who sought Communism 
as a cure for the ills of his country, 
Peru; by one almost blindly devoted to 
its tenets and who tried to reconcile its 
bad features as necessary pains of a new 
birth of freedom. Eudocio Ravines’ dis- 
illusionment was very gradual, like that 
of a child who refuses to recognize faults 
in a parent. This is what makes the book 
so convincing in its indictment of Com- 
munism, for nothing can condemn a 
parent more surely than the suppressed 
sob of an accusing child. 


Glider Invasion 


Back To Manpa ay, by Lowell Thomas. 
Greystone Press. 320 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by David Young 

This story of the fight for Burma and 

of the glider invasion of the jungle by 

a British-American-Indian force under 

the command of General Wingate is a 

popularly written book that will appeal 

to those who like reading about unusual 
adventures. Mr. Thomas’ writing puts 
emphasis on human interest stories about 
the men who made up the invasion 
force, especially Colonel Phil Cochran, 
colorful model for one of Milton Caniff’s 
famous cartoon characters. This makes 
for greater readability, of course, but it 
also has the disadvantage of giving the 
reader the unreal impression that this 

episode of the war was somewhat of a 

“jolly adventure.” 

Instead of some of the amusing, but 
irrelevant anecdotes, this reviewer for 
one would ask for more information 
about Wingate who, like “Chinese” Gor- 
don and Lawrence of Arabia, was ap- 
parently one in the line of highly in- 
dividualistic and unorthodox military 
commanders which the British seem to 
produce. 


Early Pacific Fighting 

Tuey Foucut with Wuat Tuey Hap, 
by Walter D. Edmonds. Atlantic: 
Little, Brown. 532 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Edward J]. Cawley 

Since the catastrophe at Pearl Harbor 

there have been hundreds of investiga- 

tions and articles on various aspects of 

the subject. Mr. Edmond’s book is the 


latest of these. His treatment, however, 
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Illustration by Robert Gibbings 
for “Sweet Cork of Thee” 


is different. In They Fought with What 
They Had he tells the story of the Army 
Air Forces in the Southwest Pacific from 
just prior to Pearl Harbor until the time 
early in 1942 when, due to their losses, 
they ceased to be an effective fighting 
team. The story is completely docu- 
mented and covers all activities in min- 
ute detail. The author makes no attempt 
to place blame on any person or group, 
but contents himself with relating the 
facts and allowing the reader to come 
to his own conclusions. Many authors 
of military history, like Monday morn- 
ing quarterbacks, are blessed with bril- 
liant hindsight and can always tell what 
should have been done. Mr. Edmonds 
avoids this pitfall. 

This is the gallant history of a group 
of courageous men who had to fight with 
dwindling supplies and equipment, and 
who eventually found everything gone 
but their courage. The book will be re- 
quired reading for any study of our early 
misfortunes in the Southwest Pacific 
during World War II. It is another story 
of too little and too late. 


The Middle East 


Caravan: The Story of the Middle 
East, by Carleton S. Coon. Henry 
Holt. 376 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Richard J]. Houk 


Carleton S. Coon is Professor of An- 
thropology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, a student of the science of man 
in relation to physical character, dis- 
tribution, the origin and classification of 
races, environmental and social relations, 
and culture. In the prologue to Caravan 
he says he decided to write this book 


because he “knew it was needed in these 


days of crisis. Now more than ever it js 
essential that Americans have a trye 
clear, and sympathetic understanding of 
Middle Eastern peoples and their prob 
lems.” Caravan, thus, is the product of 
a leading American authority on a sec. 
tion of the world which, as your daily 
newspaper will tell you, is attracting 
more universal attention than at any 
time in the past 500 years. 

Professor Coon’s cultural accomplish. 
ments Che speaks six languages includ- 
ing Persian and Arabic) and his extep- 
sive research on anthropology in all of 
the Moslem world from Morocco to Iran 
certainly qualify him to write such a 
book. But the potential reader should 
realize that this is a “background” book; 
it does not discuss the present problems 
of the Middle East. Furthermore it is 
not a “popularly written account” as the 
jacket blurb would have one believe. 

It is unfortunate that at one point 
Professor Coon feels it necessary to say 
that devotion to Our Lady of Fatima is 
comparable to devotions in the Islamic 
world. 


Of the County of Cork 
Sweet Cork oF THEE, by Robert Gib 
bings. Dutton. 235 pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by W. B. Ready 
This is a gentle and. a meandering book 
about the city and the county of Cork 
and of those who live there. The author 
is a good hand at telling a tale, and the 
illustrations are lovely: it is a fine book 
to handle. 

Nearly every page contains an anet- 
dote, and the whole book is the sort of 
reading that a wishful exile enjoys. It 
is like the memories of childhood. 

But Cork and its environs deserve 4 
man-size book. It was not for nothing 
that Cork, out of all Ireland, became 
known as Rebel Cork, and that is 4 
name that was won the hard and the 
bloody way. Cork was the home of the 
hunger-striking MacSwiney, it harbored 
MacCurtain, and Cork’s own son, the 
man of them all, Michael Collins was 
done to death in his new uniform on 4 
stony road near his own old parish, 
where he thought he was safe—safe?- 
from Ireland? God rest him anyway. 

Daniel Corkery can write of Cork and 
so can Frank O’Connor in a way that 
this man can never do, but, for all that, 
there are far more Irish who will love 
and cherish this book than they would 
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the better ones. This book would make 
a fine present, and it will, over many 
seasons. Already the author has done 
well for the river Wye and for the lovely 
Thames, and for the Lea. Now it is Cork 
that receives his blandishments, and it is 
strange and complimentary. 

Jreland in general and Cork in par- 
ticular have so far remained beyond the 
analysis of writers. There is a Narcissus 
in nearly all Irish writers, and properly 
enough Ireland is their subject all the 
time, but their familiarity with their 
subject leads them to talk in a way that 
only the Irish can really understand, and 
to be Irish it is necessary to live in Ire- 
land. Compare Frank O’Connor’s travel- 
ogue on Ireland with this book of Gib- 
bings—it is like comparing a glass of 
whiskey to a glass of soda pop. There is 
arising slowly in this Republic a literary 
ability among the Irish that will do away 
with the need of such a book as Sweet 
Cork of Thee, but for the present it is 
good enough. 


Eastern Europe 

By roe Waters OF THE Danube, by 
Alexandra Orme. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. 360 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 


Quite a few of the recent books on life 
in Eastern Europe during the post-war 
years have been worthwhile, but this 
cannot be said of By the Waters of the 
Danube. Writing under the pseudo- 
nym Alexandra Orme, the author has 
crammed her pages with accounts of 
drunkenness, rape, fornication, adultery, 
government-sponsored abortion and ven- 
ereal disease treatment. 

Mrs. Orme’s book on the situation in 
Budapest and part of Poland does not 
touch the core of the problem: freedom 
versus Communism. The bewildered 
author states plainly that she does not 
know what makes any idea either good 
or bad. And how, she asks, can two op- 
posing schools of thought achieve real 
peace in the world? This is the dilemma 
which she cannot resolve for herself. 
Even her husband deprecated her dis- 
ordered thinking. She herself reveals the 
source of her confusion: for her, religion 
is simply non-existent, and mistaking 
some churchmen for the Church, she 
holds it up as the confederate of the 
tich and powerful. 


There is little in this book to recom- 
mend it. 
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$4.00 at 
all bookstores 


January 18-25—The Chair of Unity Octave 


read about its founder in 


FATHER PAUL 


OF GRAYMOOR 


David Gannon, S.A. 


The courageous figure of Father Paul of Graymoor— 
spokesman for Christian Unity, editor of The Lamp, and 
sponsor of the “Ave Maria Hour”—brought to life in a 
moving, human biography by a member of the Society 
of the Atonement which he founded. 


“Among the major Catholic biographies of the year.” 


America 
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Remember Books ON TRIAL 
during Catholic Press Month 


We would greatly appreciate receiving the names and ad- 
dresses of any of your friends who you believe may be inter- 
ested in subscribing to Books on Trial; we would like to send 
them a large 4-page folder which gives a complete description 
of the magazine. And, if you think as highly of Books on Trial 
as some of our readers do, you may want to send a subscrip- 


tion as a gift—to 
a friend, to your 
local library, to 
your school or par- 
ish library. All gift 
subscriptions are 
announced with a 
specially designed 
gift card. 


Books ON TRIAL 
210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 


[1] Please send information about Books on Trial to: 


(] Check or money order for $2.50 is enclosed. Please 
send a year’s subscription to: 
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ANSWERING THE MAIL 


Dear Mrs. R, 

Thomas Merton has not left the Trap- 
pists. 

Your sister-in-law did not see Thomas 
Merton on the streets of Hartford, Conn. 

Thomas Merton is not dying from 
tuberculosis as your parish housekeeper 
told you. 

Thomas Merton does not write Bishop 
Fulton Sheen‘s radio talks. 

Bishop Fulton Sheen does not write 
Thomas Merton's books. 

I doubt that Thomas Merton could 
arrange to perform the marriage of your 
daughter even though she is a lovely 
girl who has read all of his books and 
her fiance is a recent convert who once 
attended Columbia U. for six months. 

Helpfully yours, 
DJH 


Dear Mrs. H, 

May I quote Kin Hubbard: “Tilford 
Morts was over to the Henryville poor 
farm the other day to see a friend of 
his that used to run a newspaper that 
pleased everybody.” The editor of Books 
on Trial is not trying to please every- 
body nor is that my intention in writing 
“Stop Pushing.” 

Unpopularly yours, 


DJH 


Dear Sister, 

I am returning to you today the six 
manuscripts (three novels, one collec- 
tion of short stories, one volume of 
poetry and one guide to Gregorian chant 
for tiny tots) which you so kindly sent 
me. I believe you may have misunder- 
stood my recent column in which I 
urged Sisters to write—I did not intend 
to imply that manuscripts should be sent 
to me. I do not buy, sell or read manu- 
scripts and postage is expensive. 

Regretfully yours, 
DJH 
Dear Miss J, 

The fact that I don’t find this the best 
of all possible worlds, that I believe there 
is much to criticize in the Catholic lit- 
erary world, that I am opposed to what 
I consider a tendency to hold Catholic 
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STOP PUSHING! 


by DAN HERR 





books, newspapers, magazines and pub- 
lishers above criticism—all this does not 
mean that I “enjoy venting my youthful 
spleen.” I am no octegenarian but if you 
think I’m youthful, then lady, you're 
getting old. And why is it that some 
people always cry “youthful” when they 
dislike an opinion? 
Coldly yours, 


DJH 
Dear Mr. S, 


No, I would not like to have an atom 
bomb fall on my sister. 
Apprehensively yours, 


DJH 
Dear Mr. D, 


I read with interest your report in the 
New York Times that Harper’s had sub- 
mitted to Paul Blanshard for comment, 
the manuscript of Professor O’Neil’s 
forthcoming answer to Blanshard’s big- 
oted books, and your remark that this 
was done “to keep the controversy on a 
high level . . . and to avoid misunder- 
standing.” Just when did the contro- 
versy get on “a high level?” Until now, 
it seems to me, Blanshard’s part has been 
conducted from the gutter. I may have 
overlooked it, but I don’t recall reading 
that Blanshard submitted his books to 
an objective party, much less an inter- 
ested party (i.e., a practicing Catholic) 
“to keep the controversy on a high level 

. and to avoid misunderstanding.” If 
I may say so, “nuts!” 

Argumentatively yours, 


DJH 
Dear Sir, 


You are right. I was wrong when I 
“brought up the Maria Monk case after 
all these years,” but not, as you main- 
tain because “the Maria Monk case died 
long ago and has no connection with the 
present intellectual (sic) questioning of 
the dangers presented by the Catholic 
Church in America.” 

May I refer you to pages 27 and 28 
of the December, 1951, Southern Bap- 
tist Home Missions which carry the fol- 
lowing ads: 

“Maria Monk ... A Nun’s Life in a 
Convent ... A Book of Facts... A de- 


tailed description of black nunnery jp 
Montreal. . . . Maria Monk describes in 
detail the terrible experiences of help 
less and defenseless girls. . . . The mog 
terrible revelations ever recorded. Over 
10,000,000 copies printed. . . . Read this 
frightful heart-breaking story and leam 
the truth concerning convent life. , __ 
106 burning pages.’ 

“My Life in the Convent . . . A Book 
of Facts . . . A detailed description of 
black nunnery in Bristol. . . . Margaret 
Shepherd, escaped nun describes in de 
tail the terrible experiences of helpless 
and defenseless girls. . . . Over 6,000,000 
copies printed. . . . No book like this in 
print. . . . 258 burning pages.” 

Intellectually yours, 
DJH 
Dear Sister, 

I admit that I didn’t believe the fan. 
tastic rumor at first, but it seems to be 
true—Sheed and Ward will not publish 
a new book by Msgr. Ronald Knox this 
spring. Yet, the birds are still singing, 
the planets are in their orbits, the post 
men are still delivering the mail—it's all 
very confusing. 

Alarmingly yours, 
DJH 
Dear Miss B, 

I do not believe that because I rec 
ommended The Case of .Therese New 
mann “I am helping Stalin” as I “would 
have Hitler.” When you argue “it is 
wrong, very wrong, at such a critical 
moment in the Church to permit dis 
cord and encourage disharmony,” and 
pray “may the sceptics be banned” you 
furnish convincing evidence—to me, at 
least—that an airing of this controversy 
in America was long past due. 

May I remind you: the Church has 
not officially ruled on Therese New 
mann; Hilda Graef’s book received an 
imprimatur (certifying that it is free 
from doctrinal or moral error); and out 
of 30 outstanding Catholic reviewers in 
England, Canada and the United States, 
26 reviewed the book favorably, many 
enthusiastically. 

Yours truly, 
DJH 
Dear Jim, 

This is probably old stuff to you but 
I just read it: “The prize of all radio 
announcements I heard in California- 
a plummy-voiced gentleman was plead: 
ing for his sponsor, who built mause 
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Memorable Portrayal of 
Statesman and Jurist 
Cuartes |. vANS Hucues, by Merlo J. 

Pusey. \lacmillans. 829 pp. (2 vol- 

umes). > 15.00. 

Reviewed by John J. O’Connor 
When the Associate Editor of the Wash- 
ington Posi suggested the idea of a biog- 
raphy to Mr. Hughes in 1945, he imme- 
diately agreed and turned over to Mr. 
Pusey his own biographical notes of 
several hundred typed pages. The author 
had numerous interviews with the re- 
tired Chief Justice, extending over a pe- 
riod of two and a half years, and was 
able to review with Mr. Hughes all the 
momentous events of his notable public 
career. During the six years required to 
complete this authorized biography, Mr. 
Pusey had exclusive access to Mr. 
Hughes’ voluminous papers in the Li- 
brary of Congress and the Supreme 
Court. He also received the active co- 
operation of members of the Hughes 
family and many of Mr. Hughes friends 
and former associates. The result is a 
memorable and engrossing portrayal of 
a great statesman and jurist who exerted 
a profound influence on our national 
life. 

Mr. Hughes was deeply concerned 
that those who wrote about him should 
have all the facts. This passion for com- 
plete historical accuracy inspired his 
highly competent biographer to docu- 
ment his work in very thorough fashion. 
Yet these volumes are not at all stuffy. 
They have a dynamic power, authority, 
fluency and charm that set them apart 
as a superb scholarly and journalistic 
achievement. 

Mr. Hughes was born in 1862 and 
attended Brown University and Colum- 
bia‘Law School. He first attracted na- 
tional attention as a legal investigator in 
public utility and insurance scandals. He 
served two terms as Governor of New 
York and six years as Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court. Defeated by 
Woodrow Wilson in the 1916 campaign 
for the presidency, he subsequently 
served four years as Secretary of State 
and rounded out his brilliant career as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Pusey asserts that two powerful 
forces were at war within Charles E. 
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Hughes. His irresistible will to succeed 
repeatedly drove him close to the break- 
ing point of his nervous and physical 
strength. At the same time, his yearning 
for a fullness of life stirred up rebellion 
against this seemingly endless drudgery. 
The clash of these inner stimuli left him 
alternately happy and miserable. 

No greater mistake could be made 
about Hughes than to assume that he 
was merely a frigidly objective thinking 
machine. Although a man of powerful 
personality, strong intellect and high 
character, he made mistakes, tasted the 
bitterness of defeat and knew both 
physical and mental depressions. 

These volumes richly deserve an hon- 
ored place in your library. 


Inspiring Story 
Of Bishop Sheil 
Bishop SHEIL AND THE CYO, by Roger 

L. Treat. Messner. 211 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 
How socially conscious Bishop Sheil 
changed the lives of a million young 
Chicagoans and “influenced a generation 
of Americans” is the story told in 
Roger L. Treat’s book. 

Treat sees a touch of the supernatural 
in the Bishop’s methods. He quotes a 
CYO boxing veteran: “Bishop Sheil 
works so close to God that all the bishop 


has to do is decide what he wants—and 
WHAM -there it is.” 





Bishop Sheil: The Taj Mahal in the 
middle of a football field 


This view of Chicago’s senior aux- 
iliary bishop as an assistant field worker 
in mediating graces is borne out by the 
book. 

Treat writes with a highly emotional, 
fast-moving style well suited to the his- 
tory of the Catholic Youth Organization, 
which is an inspiring story of action. 

The story begins in the old County 
Jail, where young Father Sheil, the 
chaplain, is preparing to walk to the gal- 
lows for the twentieth time with a young 
fellow truly predestined by vicious social 
forces to a criminal life. 

Father Sheil resolves to do something 
about the social evils preying on youth. 
And he does. 

The CYO is only the beginning. The 
Sheil School of Social Studies, Lewis In- 
stitute supported by the Catholic Sal- 
vage Bureau, Sheil House on Chicago's 
south side and a bewildering array of 
other projects sprout quickly under the 
miraculous Sheil leadership. 

Treat unwisely chose to prolong the 
County Jail scene for three chapters, in- 
terrupting it to flash back to Bishop 
Sheil’s youth and home life, before al- 
lowing the condemned youth to reach 
the end of his bitter life. This section 
of the book contains some dialogue so 
unlikely that the reader realizes the over- 
wrought author is talking to himself. 

Beginning with the fourth chapter 
Treat’s narrative of Bishop Sheil’s fight 
for the underprivileged makes exciting 
reading. 

The reader joins Treat in feeling the 
devotion to the Bishop and his causes 
that forms a profound esprit de corps 
among the men and women who staff 
the various Sheil enterprises. 

By the end of the book the reader is 
ready to agree with Al Luke, flying di- 
rector at Lewis College, when Luke 
waves his hand at the campus and says: 

“If he wanted, he could snap his fin- 
gers and the Taj Mahal would appear 
right in the middle of the football field.” 


Leprologist 
Born OF TuHose Years, by Perry Bur- 
gess. Henry Holt. 307 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Sister M. Salome, O.S.F. 
The author of the best-seller Who Walk 
Alone gives us here the story of his life 
as a leprologist; it is also the story of 
leprosy today. This moving human docu- 
ment gives an eloquent record of the 
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lives of Dr. Burgess and his wife, which 
are spent mainly in bringing happiness 
and rehabilitation to others who, but for 
them, might have been totally neglected 
and forgotten. This inspiring and many- 
faceted story of selfless devotion to help- 
ing others help themselves will bring 
hope to many readers. 

According to the author, leprosy exists 
in almost every country on earth and is 
endemic to several states in this country. 
Before the medical profession put up a 
gallant and successful fight against it, 
thousands of cases existed in the Philip- 
pines, millions in China, India, Africa 
and other parts of the world. The reader 
will learn much about the disease from 
this book, but not why it affects one per- 
son and not another, nor why one per- 
son responds to treatment and another 
does not. Above all, he will not learn 
how leprosy is contracted. These and 
many other questions about the disease 
cannot be answered even in the present 
enthusiastically scientific age. 

The book is well written and highly 
informative. 


Renaissance Man 
BERNARDINE ReEaxino, by Francis J. 

Sweeney, S.J. Macmillan. 173 pp. 

$2.75. 

Reviewed by Rev. Merwyn F. Nuxoll 
There is something hauntingly simple 
about the life of any saint; he has suc- 
ceeded in the only thing worthwhile. 
Bernardine Realino succeeded in a re- 
markable age, in an age when the cur- 
rent of faith coursed around, under and 
even through the vortex of a pagan cul- 
tural renaissance. 

Bernardine himself reflected the most 
diverse facets of that age. Educated in 
fine schools and with notable family con- 
nections, he had a promising and re- 
spectable future open before him. But 
with one pass of his hand he swept away 
the security he had built, and, after the 
age of 30, drew a new map of life—a 
map that would lead him into the So- 
ciety of Jesus, through the duties of a 
parish priest and rector of a college, 
down into the damp corridors of prisons 
and up into the long hours of the con- 
fessional. 

Bernardine Realino fell in love with 
God in a touchingly simple manner; the 
author does not detract from the direct 
charm of the saint. On some pages, the 
medieval tapestry of life relegates the 
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saint to an obscure corner; the minute 
background detail in the early chapters, 
while a work of more than common skill 
in itself, narrows the continuity of Ber 
nardine’s history to a very thin line, in- 
deed. But despite this minor obscurity, 
the book itself is another colorful stone 
in the precious mosaic of medieval- 
renaissance life, a mosaic which is being 
ever more clearly defined through works 
such as this. 


Master of an Art 
Fails as Teacher 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD AND His Wor p, 
by Samuel Shellabarger. Little, 
Brown, 456 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Francis E. Moran 
“The Supreme Distinction of Philip 
Dormer Stanhope, fourth Earl of Ches- 
terfield”, declares Shellabarger, “is that 
he wrote a series of letters which has 
become one of the world’s permanent 
books.” Ironically enough, the system of 
education set forth so lucidly and in- 
sistently in these letters proved in prac- 
tice an abysmal failure. 

In this biography, a revised version 
of Lord Chesterfield (1925), Shellabar- 
ger makes no claim to have uncovered 
important new information. He seeks 
rather to present the “interpenetration 

. . of a book, a man, an age, and a 
philosophy.” The account follows a 
roughly chronological order except that, 
since the education of his illegitimate 
son was at once Chesterfield’s most abid- 
ing passion and his bitterest failure, the 
story of the process is given unitary 
treatment and climactic position under 
the shrewdly allusive title “The Ordeal 
of Philip Stanhope.” 
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It is well perhaps to remember tha 
Chesterfield had some reason for cop. 
fidence in his educational method, inas. 
much as he himself was the creation of 
a system, albeit a_ self-imposed one. 
Squat, homely and harsh of voice, he 
had through iron purpose and rigoroys 
self-discipline become successful states. 
man, parliamentary orator, distinguished 
wit and exquisite example of the social 
graces. Why should not his son, then, 
even with the stigma of illegitimacy, tr 
umph with such a mentor? 

But the method failed, and not, be it 
noted, on the plane of morals, where its 
inadequacies were so glaring, nor mark 
edly at the level of knowledge. Young 
Philip seems to have been both decent 
and moderately intelligent. What he 
failed to achieve signally was_ polish, 
grace, savoir-faire—qualities which the 
“pedagogue of Vanity Fair” ranked high- 
est. It is but another instance of the 
failure of a forced system of education, 
which regards not the integrity and tal- 
ent of the pupil, but the dominating am- 
bition of the parent. 

Shellabarger seems to be both fas 
cinated and repelled by his subject. The 
student of eighteenth century literature 
may feel that the author occasionally 
sacrifices moderation to picturesqueness 
of phrasing, even that his. general thesis 
at times forces him into unfair inter 
pretations. But the biography is written 
with verve and color and with a consid- 
erable knowledge of the scenes and per 
sonalities among which Chesterfield 
moved. 


Early American Convert 
ExizasetH Baytey Seton, by Anne 
belle M. Melville. Scribners. 411 pp. 
$4.00. 
Reviewed by Sister M. Teresa, $.CL 


So complete a background of the time 
of Mother Seton, founder of the Sisters 
of Charity in the United States, does 
Mrs. Melville present in this biography 
that only a trained historian could ac 
complish what she does. Some might 
think there is no need for so much get 
eral information, but the delineation of 
Mother Seton’s character and of the dif 
ficulties she met would not be as cleat 
cut as they are without this background. 
Unsanitary city conditions, political com 
siderations, violent anti-Catholic bigotry, 
European unrest and wars all exacted 4 
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heavy toll from Elizabeth Seton’s heart, 
and the needs of the infant Church in 
America molded her into the Sister of 
Charity who would be the model for 
-housands of others in the years to come. 

The 299 pages of biography are au- 
thenticated by 81 pages of notes and 
nine of bibliography, yet the book is 
not desiccated by its many annotations. 
The convert author's affection for the 
convert subject of the biography exerts 
an undeniable charm on the reader. 

The most striking characteristic of the 
hook is that it convinces the reader that 
the author has given every incident its 
proportionate position of importance. 
There is no distortion. The book is fac- 
tual, yet charming. 


The Man Behind 
The New Yorker 


Ross AND THe New Yorker, by Dale 
Kramer. Doubleday. 306 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by David Young 

This biography of the late Harold Ross 

and of his brain child, The New Yorker 

magazine, will almost inevitably be 
judged in the light of the reader’s reac- 
tion to the subject, one that does not 
elicit mild or neutral opinions. Even the 
magazine's most rabid admirers, I be- 
lieve, must occasionally wonder if the 
sophistication of denying all sophistica- 
tion is not slightly phony. Certainly its 
rabid detractors never tire of pointing 
out that this tower of sweet reasonable- 
ness, right thinking and disinterested- 
ness is built on a foundation of advertis- 
ing designed to appeal to the most super- 
heial and open-mouthed of yokels Cif 
your dog does not have his solid gold 

St. Rocco medal and chain, price $72 

federal tax included, an advertisement 

in The New Yorker will assist you to 
obtain this necessity “for the well- 
dressed dog”). 

Author Dale Kramer does a good job 
of showing off Harold Ross's undeniable 
editorial talents (talents which come 
close to real genius), and around Ross 
he arranges interesting stories and anec- 
dotes about the brilliant authors and art- 
ists who have contributed to the maga- 
zine. The inner-workings of The New 
Yorker are described in enough detail to 
satisfy the curiosity of its readers; the 
legendary tales of complete chaos and 
confusion are, on the whole, substan- 
tiated and new ones added. 

For the sake of accuracy and com- 
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Harold Ross: No mild or neutral 
opinions about his brain child 


pleteness Mr. Kramer notes that at one 
time the managing editor of the maga- 
zine was always referred to as the “Jesus” 
since Ross expected him to work mir- 
acles. Unnecessary repetition of the 
term, however, adds nothing good to 
the book. 

If Ross was the journalistic genius 
which it seems he well may have been, 
he deserves and will receive more thor- 
ough study in a book that is not so con- 
cerned with trying to capture the at- 
mosphere of The New Yorker as this 
one is. Mr. Kramer, however, was not 
trying to do that job; the one he did set 
out to do he completed in good style. 
His book is readable and satisfying. 


Lighthouse Island 
Tue Licnt on THE IsLanp, by Helen 

Gliden. Coward-McCann. 249 pp. 

$3.00. 

Reviewed by Beryl Hoskin 
The exciting years spent on Patos Island 
by Papa, Mama, Angie and her 12 
brothers and sisters form an unusual set- 
ting for this unique little book. Con- 
trary to its appearance, it is not a humor- 
ous story. Papa is humorous in his wild 
tantrums and his constant swearing, and 
there are some priceless spots of humor 
here and there, but for the most part the 
book is laden with tragedy—tragedv not 
relieved with so much as a line of reli- 
gious understanding or intelligent phi- 
losophy. 

There is no doubt that the author is 
talented. There is a sharply realistic 
touch to her descriptive passages. She 
pictures the bleakness of the storm-tossed 


island with skill. Her characters are liv- 
ing persons who remain in one’s mem- 
ory. One cannot help but become en- 
grossed in this tale of the author’s wild 
childhood. One adventure follows an- 
other; shipwrecks, smuggling and mys- 
tery vie with each other for place in the 
story. The author, however, has erred in 
treating her tragic moments too lightly. 
It is too simple, too light a story which 
she tells to be so heavily burdened with 
such violent deaths, such undercurrents 
of intrigue and such unhappy childish 
hearts. 


The Human Side of 
George Washington 
Tue Private Lire of Georce Wasu- 

INGTON, by Francis Rufus Bellamy. 

Cromwell. 409 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 

B.V.M. 

“Inside” stories are always intriguing, 
even when they concern the private lives 
of obscure characters; but when the sub- 
ject is a Jefferson, a Lincoln or a Wash- 
ington, about whom small libraries have 
been written, one approaches a new 
study with considerable scepticism. 
What more is there to say? 

Nearly 20 years ago, John C. Fitz- 
patrick tried his hand at an interpreta- 
tion of Washington, the man. As editor 
of the 38 volume edition of the Wash- 
ington papers, he might have been ex- 
pected to speak with authority. But 
since every appraisal of another man’s 
life is conditioned by the viewpoint and 
the personality of the biographer, we 
have learned to look for different, some- 
times even contradictory, interpretations 
of the same basic sources. Mr. Bellamy 
is convinced that the human side of our 
first president has been too much neg- 
lected by writers who have been chiefly 
interested in Washington the statesman 
and public servant. He proposes to sup- 
ply the deficiency, and however one may 
disagree with some of his judgments, 
there is no doubt that the character 
which emerges is indeed human. 

Mr. Bellamy, at least to this reviewer, 
is not free from preconceived notions— 
no biographer is—which at times color 
his interpretations; nor is he wholly im- 
mune to the impact of his materials 
upon himself. To him Washington is a 
hero; the figure which emerges is neither 
saint nor sinner, but a “human being” 
with obvious faults and limitations, and 
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with equally obvious virtues and titles 
to greatness. 

This is not a work of original research. 
Che bibliographical note preceding the 
“Selected List” of works consulted, sum- 
marizes the work of previous biographers 
of Washington. There are no footnotes, 
no specific citations. The author’s chief 
source is the sesquicentennial edition of 
Washington’s papers. The accuracy of 
other quoted materials must go un- 
checked or be taken on faith. Yet in 
spite of these and other shortcomings, 
The Private Life of George Washing- 
ton is well worth reading. 


Jungle Missionary 


Betts Asove THE Amazon, by Arthur J. 
Burks. McKay. 241 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. Edmond E. Bliven 

The life of a Franciscan missionary, who 

spent 27 years evangelizing the primi- 

tive tribes dwelling along the upper 
tributaries of the Amazon river, fur- 
nishes the background for this story. 

Here is material for an excitingly dif- 

ferent biography. Unfortunately the 


story fails to come to life. The reader 
comes away with the impression that he 
has received little more than a casual 
introduction to Hugo Mense, O.F.M., 
the man about whom Bells Above the 
Amazon was written. 


The story suffers from an over-abun- 
dance of minor plots and conflicts. The 
“particularly hopeless love,” which the 
blurb would have us believe was instru- 
mental in Father Hugo’s determination 
to be a missionary, is introduced, runs 
its course and is sublimated, all in less 
than one page. This is but one example 
of the author's hectic style, which seems 
better suited to the Sunday supplement 
than to serious biography. Mr. Burks, 
who spent some years in the tropics as 
a member of the Marine Corps, seems 
to be treading more familiar ground 
when he describes the Amazon jungle 
with its exotic plant and animal life. 


If Father Hugo was as fascinating a 
man as Mr. Burks seems to think he 
was it is unfortunate that Bells Above 
the Amazon should be his introduction 
to the world. 











The long-awaited 
autobiography of 


DOROTHY DAY: 


THE LONG 
LONELINESS 


| HERE never was a life story like this one 
partly because there have been so few 
lives like Dorothy Day’s. She always considered 
her life expendable for “God’s poor,” from the days when she threw 
herself into the work of a succession of avantgarde organizations until 
the founding of the fabulous Catholic Worker movement. Here march 
a procession of exciting events and incredible personages—many of 
them involved in the unofficial Catholic organization which feeds 
thousands and shelters hundreds daily. It is a tender-tough, sweet- 
salty, always engrossing account of a St. Francis of the city streets. 
With illustrations by Fritz Eichenberg. 


At all bookstores @ $3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
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Musicians Once Famous 
But Now Forgotten 
ForcotteN Musicrans, by Paul Nett], 

Philosophical Library. 352 pp. $4.75, 

Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 
This is a book for anyone interested jn 
music in its relation to the culture of 
an age. The author, a well-known my. 
sicologist now teaching at the Univer. 
sity of Indiana, is recognized as an 
authority on music in the eighteenth 
century. From many sources he has as. 
sembled a most interesting collection of 
biographies of musicians, most of whom 
are undeservedly forgotten today. These 
musicians were well known in their time 
and in some cases held exalted positions 
in the musical world. In telling the 
stories of these musicians Doctor Nettl 
brings to life the times in which they 
lived and shows them in their relation 
to their day and to composers who are 
now famous. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to these biographies. Chapter Nine on 
“Musical Monarchs” reveals that many 
of the kings and emperors of history 
were talented musicians. The list of mu- 
sical potentates is too long to recount 
here, but it is an impressive one. 

The second part contains the auto 
biographies of five musicians who, if not 
famous in their own right, basked in the 
reflected glory shed upon them by their 
contacts with such first-magnitude stars 
as Mozart and Beethoven. The most 
graphic of these self-told tales is that of 
Karl von Dittersdorf, a contemporary of 
Haydn and Mozart and an eminent com- 
poser in his time. Von Dittersdorf was 
more fortunate in his patrons than was 
Mozart, and his story throws much light 
on the relationship between the noble 
patron and the humble but self-respect: 
ing musician. 

A procedure open to criticism is the 
collection of biographical notes on the 
five musicians placed at the beginning 
of Part Two. It would have been more 
convenient to have had each autobic 
graphy preceded by the biographical 
sketch of its subject. 

After reading this book it may occul 
to some to wonder why these musicians, 
famous in their day, are now forgotten 
but that, as Kipling says, is another 
story. 
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Religion Is Not 

A Simp’e Thing 

Tue Seasons’ D1FFERENCE, by Fred 
erick Buechner. Knopf. 303 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Nicholas Joost 
In every way this is a much more ac- 
complished work than Mr. Buechner’s 
first book, A Long Day’s Dying, pub- 
lished in 1950 when the author was 24 
years old. The Seasons’ Difference is a 
religious novel, which is to say it is 
about religion and written from a cer- 
tain conviction. It belongs, then, to the 
growing and increasingly distinguished 
and confident number of American 
novels that deal with the religious prob- 
lem of our day: how to convince infidels 
that God, a divine and loving Person, 
exists. These are not novels about reli- 
gion merely because they deal with the 
furniture, the practical and impractical 
appliances, of religion; rather, as with 
The Strange Children, The Encounter 
and The Weight of the Cross, they deal 
directly with religion’s essence, the re- 
lation of man to God. 

Peter Cowley, the central figure of 
The Seasons’ Difference, has had a su- 
pernatural vision. In his religious fervor 
he attempts to show his friends and rela- 
tives and pupils the existence of God 
by trying to make them see the vision, 
with him, a second time. Around this 
situation Mr. Buechner builds his frame- 
work of incidents, funny, horrifying, 
profoundly moving—the reactions of a 
small summer colony of wealthy agnos- 
tics to a bald attempt to convert them. 
These people, ranging from the pas: 
sively misguided to the vehemently ma- 
terialistic, are not only contrasted among 
themselves but also are contrasted to 
their children. The climax comes when, 
symbolically, an elderly Protestant min- 
ister dies violently, trying to “reach” the 
children and become as one of them. 
Out of his thwarted vision and this 
death grows Peter Cowley’s realization 
that religion at its fullest and highest is 
much more complex and much less a 
simple matter of wonders than he had 
believed it to be. 

A warning is in order that readers 
should not be frightened away by Mr. 
Buechner’s extremely mannered, late- 
Jamesian prose style. He has important 
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things to say and has said them with 
honesty and a very real distinction. The 
novel’s variety of wit and richness of al- 
legory would be achievements for a ma- 
ture craftsman; they are astonishing to 
see in the work of one so young. 


Southern Youth 

At the University 

Morra, by Julian Green. Macmillan. 
200 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Laverne Gay 


Andre Gide once commended his friend 
Julian Green for writing “as though the 
pencil never leaves the page.” It was an 
exact appraisal, nor was it inappropriate 
to place style foremost in the virtues of 
a writer offering so much else. His stories 
emerge through profound effort, with a 
steadfast rejection of facility and hum- 
bug, and with a sensitive loyalty to 
everything simple and true, employing 
both boldness and caution as the Greeks 
employed them, in the order of beauty. 
And never was this solid integrity more 
evident than in his new novel Moira. 
M. Green is by birth, culture and pre- 
ferment a Frenchman, but his parents 
were Americans, Virginians. Three years 
at a southern university’ were his only 
contact with America, and yet to that 
setting and that experience he resorted 
for his first novel, and after many other 
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books returns to it again. Here is a 
beautifully constructed story of a hand- 
some and intense young man whose 
fanatical resistance to life in its human 
aspects leads him inevitably to violence 
and death. The girl Moira is the symbol 
of fate, the enchantress who shows him 
his doom. 

In Green’s personal records of his days 
in the South these same remembrances- 
of-things-past can be found—his im- 
mense loneliness, the haunted southern 
landscapes, the neo-classical beauty of 
the university with its inferno-like sur- 
roundings of boarding-houses filled with 
turgid, guilt-ridden American youth, tor- 
tured and distracted, as Green has else- 
where remarked, “by a profound sadness 
and melancholy of which we haven’t the 
faintest notion in Europe.” He is any- 
thing but an autobiographical writer, 
but from these poignantly personal ma- 
terials he has fashioned a small master- 
piece. 

Green, a convert, is well known as 
the translator of Peguy. Of that mystical 
poet as convert he has written, “Bigotry 
is one of the besetting sins of converts 
but Peguy remained a free man... . 
His greatest gift was to be able to speak 
intelligibly to all men, and to help 


.them.” Moira might be said to attain an 


unassuming but classical place in that 
high category of richly communicative 
works of art. 


Three Ex-G.l.’s 

WE Fisnep Att Nicut, by Willard 
Motley. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 560 
pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


Five hundred and sixty pages without 
the faintest glimmer of humor or hope 
is what Willard Motley presents as his 
second novel. Despite his sincerity, com- 
passion for the underprivileged and 
hatred of injustice, Mr. Motley fails to 
convince this reader at least that he has 
anything to say that has not already been 
said in far better fashion. 

We Fished All Night C“Lord, we 
fished all night and caught nothing”) 
is the story of the disintegration of three 
ex-G.I.’s. Aaron Levin, a would-be 
writer, goes mad; Chet Kosinski takes 
advantage of a leg lost in the war and 
an unusual set of coincidences to be- 
come a successful and corrupt politician; 
Jim Norris, a promising young labor 
leader, is practically a sex maniac when 
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he gives his life to protect another in a 
strike riot. 

Probably intended as something monu- 
mental, the novel has numerous soft 
spots. Many of the scenes are moving 
and convincing; but an equal number 
are clumsy and unreal. Some of the im- 
plications of the novel are rather naive— 
for example, that man’s social, political 
and moral salvation is to be found in 
labor unions. 

Mr. Motley has tried to cover much 
too much ground; if he had limited his 
subject (possibly to one main character, 
rather than three) he might have been 
more successful technically. Even then, 
however, his almost despairing view of 
life would not have much to offer a 
reader. 


Richard and Blondel 
Tue Lure Prayer, by Norah Lofts. 
Doubleday. 465 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Sr. Leo Gonzaga, S.C.L. 
That the author of The Lute Player is 


no amateur technician is evident on 
every page. Her novel of the twelfth 
century is unified by Blondel, the lute 
player, who weaves through the intri- 
cate plot and ties together the strands 
of subplots, but the story is divided into 
five parts, each related in the first per- 
son by a different character. 

All the intrigue; all the infidelity; all 
the sordidness of the period is realistic- 
ally and dramatically portrayed. Richard 
the Lion-Hearted, for whom the author 
admits a life-long hero worship, is pre- 
sented as a tragic hero. His tragic fault 
is justified by the author in her Fore- 
word: “. . . in some respects he differed 
from ordinary men as much as in other 
respects he excelled them. I, for one, am 
not convinced that one flaw necessarily 
reduces the hero. His valour, his roman- 
tic singleness and purpose remain un- 
questioned.” 

At one point Anna, Duchess of 
Apieta, says: “But that grain of mustard 
seed in the Bible story, which grew until 
it sheltered all the birds of the air—we 
are not told through what richly rotten, 
what chance dunged soil it spread its 
roots. .’ In the intimate domestic 
scenes, the unverifiable speculation 
about Richard’s “one flaw,” the exposure 
of the irregularities in monasteries and 
convents, is not the author turning up 
the ingredients of the soil which might 
well be left unmolested? 
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Man and His Tiger 
Tracy’s Ticer, by William Saroyan. 

Doubleday. 143 pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Barbara Finlay 
Tracy's Tiger is a wacky sort of book, 
but unlike some of Saroyan’s novels, it 
is not over-ripe with heavy-handed and 
self-conscious whimsy. The simply told 
story of a boy and a girl and a tiger isn’t 
too deep, but it is a fairy tale which 
makes quite good sense. 

Actually, the tiger isn’t a tiger at all, 
but a black panther, and, for that mat- 
ter, it is only an animal that Tracy has 
invented to say “eyeej” and guide him 
at appropriate moments. Tracy and his 
invisible tiger live a fairly normal life 
together until the bright Sunday morn- 
ing when the tiger turns real, right in 
the middle of Fifth Avenue. New York- 
ers, thinking that Tracy must be insane 
to be walking down the street with his 
hand on a panther’s head, turn a bar- 
rage of policemen, psychiatrists and 
tabloid reporters loose on him. Things 
look pretty black for a while until Police 
Captain Huzinga and an unusual psy- 
chiatrist named Pingitzer help Tracy, 
the tiger—and the girl—escape to find 
quiet and happiness. The curious thing 
is that while they are escaping, New 
York experiences peace—no holdups, no 
fires, no disturbance of any kind—for 
four solid hours. The officials may never 
understand how and why this phenom- 
enon occurred, but Pingitzer (and 
Saroyan ) have the answer. 

The tiger, they know, represents 
something that everyone.must have to 
stay sane. When the tiger is not hunted 
or trapped, there will be peace. If all this 
seems a bit strange, remember it is just 
Saroyan, but Saroyan at his best. 

Henry Koerner’s drawings are a great 
help in preserving the book’s balance 
between humor and poignancy. 


Privateers 


Captain Barney, by Jan Westcott. 
Crown. 286 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Anne Cyr 


This is an historical novel built about 
the life of Captain Barney, officer in the 
infant United States Navy. The year is 
1780, and we have been at war with 
England for five years. We first met 
Captain Barney in Mill Prison, near 
Plymouth, from which he is about to 
make a daring and clever escape. Before 


his escape, however, he meets and falls 
in love with Lady Douglass, young Eng- 
lish widow, whose contempt for conven. 
tion matches his own. Paralleling the 
love story in the novel is that of the part 
played by privateers in fighting and 
financing the war. Part of the novel js 
set in Stacia, small island in the Carib. 
bean, known as the most lawless port 
in the world, where nations at war 
traded with each other to finance their 
wars. 

Captain Barney is intended as a tower- 
ing personality who “lived his life in 
the finest tradition of the romantic hero,” 
but the author does not quite succeed 
in bringing him to life, in the opinion 
of this reviewer. Moreover the unre- 
lieved picture of amoral antics, blas- 
phemy and drunkenness would lead the 
reader to believe that this was the gen- 
eral calibre of those who worked, fought 
and died that this nation might be free. 


Triangle 
Romance, by Natalie Anderson Scott. 
Dutton. 314 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 


The best that can be said about Ro- 
mance is that the author shows a per- 
ception of the intricacies and tensions 
that run current and counter-current in 
the emotional whirlpool of certain hu- 
man relations. But her particular plot 
mechanism and her amoral point of view 
result in a somewhat vapid novel. 

Centre of the vortex is Richard John- 
son, war hero and victim of enemy atro- 
cities, his face shadowed under the peak 
of a golfer’s cap, his hands protected 
from sight in leather gloves and resting 
helplessly on the arms of his wheelchair. 
The animal spirits of Peter Reynolds, 
an American novelist busy at his latest 
book, contrast with Johnson’s enforced 
weakness. The American acts with re 
markable restraint for his type in resist: 
ing contact with Johnson’s wife, and it 
is finally she who seduces him. Theit 
consequent intrigue to spare Johnson 
knowledge of his wife’s unfaithfulness, 
and to spare themselves the silent cer 
sure of their friends and servants then 
forms the principal thread of the plot. 

The exotic setting of the Italian Rr 
viera gives a dream-like quality to the 
novel’s background. The collection of 
fantastic characters that float upon the 
scene never attains any three-dimer 
sional proportion. 
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Search for “Purpose 
And Meaning in Life” 
Tue Gian, by Feike Feikema. Double- 
day. 42% pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 
With the publication in 1949 of The 


Primitive, beike Feikema began a trilogy 
that was to trace the “passionate search 
of Thurs Wraldson for purpose and 
meaning in life.” The first book was 
about giant-sized Thurs in college. The 
second, The Brother, took Thurs through 
a few passionate years drifting about 
New York and the East. The last, The 
Giant, merely verifies the suspicion of 
the reader that Thurs’ “purpose and 
meaning in life” was still going to be 
passion, regardless! 

Few books sold on the legitimate mar- 
ket exploit physical passion and the 
fleshly details of a man’s sex life as The 
Giant. Author Feikema makes a few ges- 
tures toward lifting Thurs out of sheer 
animality by vesting him with a talent 
to create music. By throwing Thurs in 
contrast to an out-and-out rotter, Ring 
Star, author Feikema is able to make his 
chief character take on some vestiges of 
human decency. But the theme, the at- 
mosphere and tone, the “purpose and 
meaning” of this book is sex, stripped of 
its spirituality, torn from its context as 
a share in God’s creative power to be 
used, and talked about, according to the 
Creator’s pattern. 


Feike Feikema has a tremendous com- 
mand of diction and phrasing. He has 
a vision of vastness that rivals that of 
Herman Melville. The massive stature 
and lineaments of Thurs, the broad can- 
vas of characters that move through this 
book, together with the sharp eye for 
details, are indications of an art and a 
talent that cannot be denied. 


But The Giant is utterly without pur- 
Pose and meaning beyond the animal 
functions of copulation and desire. It 
exhibits an obsession, an immersion, a 
fxation in the physical passions of the 
male animal that would drive the sen- 
sitive reader in search of a mental dis- 
infectant. The great regret is that a man 
with the tools of imagination and ver- 
bal artistry that belong to Feike Feikema 
should limit his work to the service and 
worship of the pagan Eros. 
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BOOKS THAT WILL NOT DIE 


Tue Betrotruep, by Alessandro Man- 
zoni. Translated by Archibald Col- 
quhoun. Dutton. 592 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Bernard Theall 

It was inevitable that this great novel 

of seventeenth century Milan should 

be among the books discussed in this 
series of articles centering on pere- 
nially worthwhile writing. There is 
also a timeliness in treating it at this 
time because Archibald Colquhoun’s 
lively, idiomatic new translation of 

Manzoni’s great work is the first to 

make it really appealing in English. 

Up to now, we have depended on a 

translation done some years ago—a 

satisfactory one, but one which bears 
the same relation to the new transla- 
tion as, say, Motteaux’s Don Quixote 
to the fine new Putnam Englishing. 


We are told many stories of this 
novel’s popularity in England and 
American literary and reading circles 
during the nineteenth century (the 
work first appeared in Italy in 1827 
and the first English translation was 
made very shortly thereafter). Ma- 
cauley, speaking as a critic, never 
tired of praising it; Scott, when he 
heard that Manzoni claimed to have 
been largely influenced by his writ- 
ing, called it “the finest of my works” 
(or so it is reported); and in America, 
Poe first brought it to the attention 
of the literati. 


The story is simple to the point of 
deserving Johnson’s dictum about 
Pamela—that “if a man read it for the 
plot alone, he would hang himself 
before finishing the book.” In terms 
of the familiar formula of our time, 
it can be reduced to something like: 
boy (Lorenzo) loves and is about to 
win girl (Lucia); villain (Don Rod- 
rigo) desires girl, and through his 
deviltry boy all but loses girl; but vir- 
tue triumphs, and boy, at end of 592 
pages, has girl. This, after all, is a 
fair plot outline for perhaps 90 per 
cent of the historical novel genre. 


What, then, makes Manzoni’s book 
great? 


Perhaps the shortest answer is: the 
Italian people and the seventeenth 


century — two tremendous entities 
with which Manzoni works as a con- 
ductor with an orchestra, weaving a 
nation and one of its great periods in 
and through and about the simple 
boy-and-girl story, so as to make us 
see what great possibilities there are 
in the novel of history, now so basely 


‘prostituted and made an object of de- 


rision. 

There are other single characters, 
of course: Lucia’s mother, Agnese, 
type of simple, affectionate, sensible, 
God-fearing women the world over; 
the unhappy nun, Gertrude, living 
a kind of religious life now happily 
no longer possible; the tyrannous 
“Unnamed,” whose reformation is as 
quick and thorough as that of some 
that Shakespeare contrived, and for 
the slickness of which he has been 
so blamed (Manzoni knew and re- 
vered Shakespeare). And there are 
the two chief characters from the 
clerical level — Don Abbondio, the 
parish priest who thinks first of his 
own skin and comfort, but whom, in 
the end, the grace of the priesthood 
shines through in a way that reminds 
us of The Power and the Glory. Over 
against his mediocrity and cowardice 
is set the priestly greatness of Car- 
dinal Federigo Borromeo, nephew of 
the heroic St. Charles. It is a scene 
in which Federigo rebukes Don Ab- 
bondio for his cowardice and points 
out to him what can be the true glory 
of a priest, that Macauley spoke of 
as one of the greatest in all literature. 


~ There are, too, seemingly as char- 
acters that can be manipulated even 
as human figures, the Thirty Years 
War, the terrible plague of 1630 
(about which Manzoni writes with 
a genius that recalls Defoe) and the 
great Milanese famine; not Gustave 
Le Bon, in his great nineteenth cen- 
tury work on crowd psychology, nor 
more recent sociological investigators 
of the mass mind, show a surer in- 
sight than Manzoni into the work- 
ings of the mob, in war, in calamity, 
in superstition and ignorance — the 
total effect is terrifying, and helps to 


(Continued on page 221) 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 





by ROGER CAPE, 





December, 1951 
4 gory LATE Father Faber, whose books 


of spirituality had a considerable cir- 
culation, remarked in one of them that, 
in matters affecting the interior life, it 
was safer to read the works of canonized 
saints. That was very disinterested ad- 
vice because he must have lost more 
than one devoted reader through profer- 
ring it; but it was sound none the less. 
One of the major obstacles to following 
it in practice has always been the great 
dificulty of discovering suitable editions 
and also, in English, adequate transla- 
tions. In this respect we are better off 
than our forebears of last century when 
Father Faber wrote; many spiritual clas- 
sics from saintly authors have been 
translated (or re-translated) of late years. 
The works of St. Teresa of Avila and 
St. John of the Cross are a case in point. 
Not long ago appeared the letters of St. 
Theresa of Lisieux—precious revealing 
documents that add greatly to our 
knowledge and appreciation of this 
much-loved saint. Her autobiography 
The Story of a Soul has now appeared 
in an excellent up-to-date translation 
from the pen of Father Michael Day of 
the Birmingham Oratory (Burns Oates 
and Washbourne ). 

Father Day translated from the best 
French text available to him at the time 
of writing—that of the edition published 
by the Carmel of Lisieux for the fiftieth 
anniversary of the saint’s death (1947). 
It is a pity that the Carmelites of Lisieux 
have not yet seen fit to publish the book 
exactly as it left St. Theresa’s pen. No 
great changes have been made of course 
(Maxence van der Meersch’s assertions 
notwithstanding) but there has certainly 
been some re-touching for the sake of 
greater elegance and the like. The fact 
is that all lovers of the saint will want 
to be as closely in touch with her as pos- 
sible, they will want to know exactly 
what she wrote just as they want to 
know exactly what she looked like and 
are not to be fobbed off with a com- 
posite idealized picture. 

It has been argued, and there is some- 
thing to be said for this view, that we 
have St. Theresa’s book as she herself 
wished us to have it; we read therefore 
not always what she wrote but what she 
wanted us to read. St. Theresa may have 
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been sufficiently detached to approve in 
advance all future modifications of her 
text. We, perhaps, are less detached, and 
whoever has fallen under the spell of 
the Carmelite of Lisieux has but one 
desire: to be brought as closely as pos- 
sible in contact with this saint of our 
own times, and even if it is the mistakes 
of grammar, the fumblings for the right 
word or repetitions and such that achieve 
this end we shall be grateful for all of 
them because they have helped us to 
understand her better. We want St. 
Theresa's book as it left her pen both 
for the reasons I have given and because 
authenticity in all that concerns the 
lives of the saints is of the utmost im- 
portance. 


oe Martindale has done more 
than anyone to provide the public 
with authentic information in popular 
style about the saints and his talks over 
the radio here some years ago on “What 
Are Saints” (afterwards published in 
book form) are unlikely to be forgotten. 
His recent book The Queen’s Daughters 
(Sheed and Ward) is a study of women 
saints. He deals with something like 150 
holy women from the beginnings of the 
Church down to the present day. Nat- 
urally then there are inequalities of 
treatment; no one author could study so 
many with equal sympathy and under- 
standing. Not all the women mentioned 
have been canonized or beatified but all, 
it is safe to say, showed signs of holiness. 
Madame Acarie and Mother Cabrini, 
St. Clare of Assisi and St. Theresa of 
Lisieux manifest, obviously, certain af- 
finities, certain common traits, but it is 
in the way they differ from each other 
that what they have to show us stands 
out more clearly. Father Martindale’s ac- 
counts as a rule seize on these essentials 
and contrive to bring out sharply the 
characteristic of each one of the women 
he is depicting. 


FF ADEQUATE reasons Father Martin- 
dale omits the life of St. Teresa of 
Avila but refers to her in his Prologue. 
It is true that she has been described 
as a man (“I fear only two men in Spain 
—the King and Teresa!” but it is as a 
woman, and a woman of genius that 
Miss Kate O’Brien, the well-known nov- 
elist, writes of her in an essay of just 





under one hundred small pages (Tere 
of Avila, Max Parrish). Not all wil 
agree with the statement that women of 
genius have been so few and far be 
tween that St. Teresa is the only one 
fit to be sandwiched in between Sappho 
and Emily Bronte; nevertheless Mis 
O’Brien has skilfully portrayed §¢. 
Teresa's genius with understanding and 
she has not forgotten that she is dealing 
with a saint, “the warmest, the wittiest, 
most clear-eyed, most wilful and mos 
pure of saints.” She writes with enthy 
siasm and gives a lively account of St. 
Teresa's great work of Carmelite reform; 
the essential Teresa emerges vividly 
against the deftly sketched background 
of monastic affairs and the Spanish po- 
litico-religious scene of the sixteenth 
century. Teresa the girl, the nun, the 
witty letter writer, the woman of bus: 
ness, the foundress, the mystic, come to 
life but it is still Teresa the saint and 
the woman who has captured Miss 
O’Brien’s enthusiastic interest. There is, 
however, an error concerning Father 
Jerome Gratian. He did not leave the 
Carmelite Order but was turned out of 
it by Nicholas Doria; stripped of his 
habit and after wandering from coun 
try to country he died with the Calced 
Carmelites of Brussels in 1614; Doria’s 
harsh sentence on him in 1592 was ar 
nulled by Clement VIII in a brief dated 
March 6, 1596. But taken all round this 
essay is a remarkable study of a great 
woman and a great saint and forms an 
admirable introduction to the more thor 
ough-going biographies. 

Finally a word of welcome for The 
Catholic Year Book (Burns Oates and 
Washbourne). It is not a book that will 
have a large sale, I imagine, in the 
U.S.A. for there are doubtless home 
products which may largely take its 
place there. But it is the sort of refer 
ence book that editorial offices, libraries 
and such should possess for it deals not 
so much with English affairs as with ir 
ternational aspects of the Church. There 
are all sorts of useful addresses—I pick 
at random the short section on the Cath 
olic press in France or that dealing with 
international Catholic societies—and a 
extraordinarily complete summary of the 
present state of the Church in the differ 
ent countries of the world. 


Booxs on Trial 
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POETRY AND CRITICISM 





—— 


New Volume of Poems 
By Waiter de la Mare 
WinceD CHARIOT AND OTHER NEw 

Poems, by Walter de la Mare. Viking 

Press. 160 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Sr. M. Therese, S.D.S. 
Walter de la Mare, whose poetry has 
for long been quietly distinguished 
among that of his contemporaries by its 
subtle evocation of mystery, its wide- 
eved wonder and touch of enchantment, 
at the approach of his eightieth year pre- 
sents us with yet another book of poems. 
Winged Chariot names the book and its 
first poem, an extended tour de force of 
some 400 stanzas in terza rima on the 
theme of time. Though a work of 
marked metaphysical implications, the 
poet does not work in symbols, chosing 
rather the emphasis of direct statement, 
counter statement, the rhetorical ques- 
tion and a conclusion, in which veils 
lift gradually from a land of philosoph- 
ical mist whose basic coloring remains 
for the most part indefinite. Yet Mr. de 
la Mare’s serious scrutiny is one which 
moves logically and with progressive en- 
lightenment: 

... Why this absurd concern with 
clocks, my friend? 

Watching Time waste will bring no 
more to spend, 

Nor can retard the inevitable end. 


Clocks fuss along, the lackeys of a 
spring; 

Slaves of escapements; chime, but never 
sing: 

Snow-soft as ghost-moth is Time’s win- 
nowing wing; 

Though even to granite it some change 
must bring; 

And to all else that’s temporal. Which is 
yet 

Nothing corrupt, but merely change. 
And that 

On goal supreme—through change—its 

_ course may set. 

The images are marvelously concrete 

and carry numerous variations on the 

theme of man’s constant preoccupation 

with time, yet his utter inability and 

helplessness to deny, cheat or chart it. 
Throughout the poem are marginal 

quotations from the poems of some of 

the world’s greatest writers — Virgil, 
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Chaucer, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and 
numerous others—which sound the pre- 
vailing note of the particular passage, 
though much too frequently clarifying 
and advancing the theme more swiftly 
and surely than the text which they an- 
nounce and adorn. For the latter is often 
wordy and turgid. If one expects any- 
thing comparable to the simplicity, 
sweep and power of T. S. Eliot’s medita- 
tion on time in Four Quartets, he will 
of course be disappointed. Yet he will 
still profit much by following this hon- 
est scrutiny of time by a poet who 
through various vicissitudes of cult and 
literary fad has preserved an enviable 
artistic integrity. 

In addition to the title poem, there 
are 56 short lyrics written over a long 
span of years and recently published in 
England in a volume called Inward 
Companion. Here we find the brief De 
la Mare lyric to which we are accus- 
tomed in a felicitous variety of theme: 
poems of childhood which are a specialty 
with this much loved poet, such as “To 
Corinna, Frowning,” “The Sleeping 
Child,” “The Changeling”; poems on 
literary figures such as Izaak Walton, 
Jonathan Swift, Henry Vaughan; and 
nature poems as simple and beautiful as 
their titles indicate—“Fuchias,” “Mar- 
tins,” “Mirach, Antares” and “The Risen 
Sun.” Though their technique is very 
similar to that of the short lyrics of 
Thomas Hardy, they are happily minus 
the latter's cynicism and fatalism. 

For one who dips into his poetry 
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lightly, the second section of Winged 
Chariot will prove more to his taste, but 
for one intent on the final scrutinies of 
the deep things that matter, the perusal 
of but a few pages of Winged Chariot, 
the meditation on Time, will make him 
want to keep with the poet in his reflec- 
tive inquiry which, presented as it is at 
this far hour in De la Mare’s career, gives 
it the aura of a testament to be kept and 
cherished by all serious readers of poetry. 


Catholic Scholarship 
Evaluates American Novel 
Fiery YEARS OF THE AMERICAN NoveE-: 

A Christian Appraisal, edited by Har- 

old C. Gardiner, S.J. Scribners, 304 

pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 
Matthew Arnold once defined criticism 
as “a disinterested endeavor to learn and 
propagate the best that is known and 
thought.” Critics that came after this 
discerning Victorian became interested 
in “disinterestedness,” forgetting many 
of Arnold’s other critical principles, and 
“disinterestedness” became a critical 
catchword. 

Father Gardiner, Literary Editor of 
America, has gathered together 14 ex- 
perts on the American novel who are 
not “disinterested.” On the contrary, his 
14 critics are committed to certain pre- 
conceptions and a definite interest in 
criticism for particular purposes. All 
have Christian standards, and they can 
therefore fully appreciate the true na- 
ture of man. Appreciating the true na- 
ture of man, they can evaluate the 
American novel by giving it a Christian 
appraisal. 

As Father Gardiner points out, this 
appreciation of the true nature of man 
enables a critic to see why a novelist 
falls short of being the greatest of novel- 
ists. Michael F. Moloney, for example, 
can conclude in his excellent study of 
Hemingway that his failure as a novel- 
ist is due to “his refusal or inability to 
give evidence to that potential in man 
which either raises him above or sinks 
him below the rest of the animal world.” 
In like manner, Riley Hughes can diag- 
nose F. Scott Fitzgerald’s trouble by 
pointing out that Fitzgerald, unlike 
great novelists, “was powerfully attracted 
to contemporary currents, which he took 
for ideas.” Willa Cather'’s shortcoming 
Francis X. Connolly can also assert was 
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that “she never properly understood the 
Christian spirituality which is the in- 
forming principle of Death Comes for 
the Archbishop and Shadows on the 
Rock.” 

Other essays cover novelists from El- 
len Glasgow to William Faulkner, from 
Theodore Dreiser to the novelists of 
World War II, and from Edith Whar- 
ton to new directions in the novel. 

Too often in a collection of critical 
essays of this type some are provocative, 
others are nugatory. Father Gardiner, 
however, has chosen his critics well, and 
every essay in this symposium is excel- 
lent. 

Suitable for both the general reader 
and the scholar, Fifty Years of the Amer- 
ican Novel, representative of the best 
in Catholic scholarship, cannot be too 
strongly recommended. 


Symposium of Catholic 
Renascence Society 
Tue CatHoiic RENASCENCE IN A Dis- 

INTEGRATING Wor pb, edited by Nor- 

man Weyand, S.J. Loyola University 

Press. 195 pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Margaret M. Neville 
At the tenth anniversary symposium of 
the Catholic Renascence Society five 
notable Catholic scholars presented a se- 
ries of papers which now appear in the 
critical volume The Catholic Renas- 
cence in a Disintegrating World. All of 
the five papers, as well as Father Wey- 
ands’s introductory remarks, stress the 
“new awareness of the full significance 
of man’s nature in all its relations” which 
is the distinguishing mark of the best 
Catholic artists and critics of our time. 
All of the papers reveal the stature of 
their authors as men who can speak with 
authority on secular values in art, and 
who can at the same time adequately 
present the place of religious thought 
and feeling in modern literature. 

Canon Paul Sobry, after surveying 
the struggles of men to shape a new, 
thoroughly secular order, calls on the 
individual Catholic author to make the 
Catholic view of man known, not 
through dogmatic teaching, but through 
artistic presentation that comes from a 
mind “energized by that view.” Frank 
O'Malley follows Canon Sobry’s gen- 
eral theme by presenting specific evi- 
dence that certain Catholic novelists, 
such as Georges Bernanos, Sigrid Und- 
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set and Graham Greene, and certain 
poets, such as Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
Charles Peguy and Paul Claudel, have 
already made this Catholic Renascence 
a reality. 

Terence L. Connolly gives enlighten- 
ing details about the Boston College Li- 
brary’s collection of Catholic authors 
and stresses the need for similar collec- 
tions in other Catholic colleges, as well 
as the need for Catholic scholars to make 
best use of such collections. Helmut 
Hatzfeld first notes the manner in which 
some of our sincere but aesthetically un- 
prepared Catholic critics have attacked 
secular literary men, being “not able to 
cope with literary adversaries on a lit- 
erary basis”; then he proceeds to show 
us the firm basis in literary theories, 
variant though they be, by which such 
modern Catholics as Henri Bremond 
and Jacques Maritain approach the prob- 
lem of literature. Finally John Pick con- 
siders the lack of notable Catholic lit- 
erature in the United States, but sees 
promise in some of the work of recent 
years. 

This book is an important production 
of the Catholic Renascence Society. Its 
survey of achievement and its reminder 
of the great work still to be done should 
encourage Catholic artists and critics in 
what has so often seemed to be the 
thankless task of distinguishing a great 
Catholic novel from a sermonizing story 
or a great Catholic poem from a piece 
of rhymed piety. The Loyola University 
Press, moreover, has shown that a critical 
volume can have a beautiful format in 
keeping with the aesthetic value of its 
contents. All in all, this is a book that 
could well be read, reread and pondered 
upon by anyone who has a sincere in- 
terest in the elevation of Catholic litera 
ture. 


The Horrible Mr. Eliot 
Completely Exposed 
Tue T. S. Error Myrtu, by Rossell 

Hope Robbins. Schuman. 226 pp. 

$3.00. 

Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 
The T. S. Eliot Myth is a calculated 
formula — involving a disinterest in 
Eliot’s real purpose, a careful selection 
of texts, a familiar anticlerical bias and 
an erudition that can flaunt 345 foot- 


notes before us—by which Mr. Eliot’s 





chickens are made to come home to My 
Robbins’ own private roost. 

The author thinks that Eliot is a dap. 
gerous man. Eliot is antisemitic; he 
would turn our society over to the 
church—and its priests; he is a fascist 
in matters educational he is a reactiop. 
ary snob; he believes in an aristocracy 
of the intellect which somehow becomes 
related to an economic aristocracy. 

While Mr. Robbins does not for 
moment think that Eliot’s political the 
ories have any chance of being realized 
on their own, he is quite naively fearfyl 
that the poet’s reputation will seduce the 
unwary into accepting them. What is 
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more, he can cite evidence that at least 
one educator has fallen to Eliot’s wiles! 

Nor is the author too sure of Eliot's 
stature as artist. It is his Old Possum's 
Book of Practical Cats that “future gen- 
erations will read and enjoy.” He writes 
bad prose; he is incoherent; he asks the 
impossible of the reader; he allows his 
audience to extract meanings from his 
verse which he himself did not intend; 
his characters are unhealthy and abnor 
mal. Eliot fails at real communication; 
his contemporary audience did not um 
derstand him at all, and he languished a 
whole decade before he was decently 
explicated. The explicating has com 
tinued, and Eliot has become a myth 
carefully formulated to fill a need. There 
is Eliot the poet, and Eliot the myth- 
and never the twain shall meet. 


All of this we have heard before. 


Booxs on TRIAL 
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Fliot has gotten off a lot of nonsense. 
He may be a snob. He may have a low 
opinion of mankind. He must be ex- 
plicated. But why this book? Mr. Rob- 
hins simp!y cannot see Eliot as a poet, 
and he deiests his followers. Try as he 
may, he has not proved that Eliot is 
more mytl: than poet. 


Modern Painting 

TwentiETH Century Parntinc (1900- 
1950), by Hugo Munsterberg. Phil- 
osophical Library. 102 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Sister Consolata, S.C.N. 


In this mid-century retrospect, the au- 
thor tries to explain and evaluate the 
phenomena of so-called modern art. The 
world of modern painting he describes 
as the artist's escape from a too ma- 
terialistic and technological age. What 
the uninitiated have often heatedly con- 
demned as artistic chicanery, Munster- 
berg regards as a symbolism eminently 
suited to the disintegration, the spiritual 
and moral chaos, of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

The new art is a radical break with 
tradition. Those who feel that a paint- 
ing should be representational, that it 
should picture some object within the 
range of visual experience, are unable 
to appreciate the frequently amorphous 
and subjective creations of the moderns. 
But, according to Munsterberg, the mod- 
ern artist does not ask to be seen; he 
asks only to be. Nor is he much con- 
cerned over the layman’s inability to de- 
cipher the code of a highly personalized 
art language. The subject matter of na- 
ture being too inhibitive, the modern 
artist emancipates himself from reality, 
flees to his Freudian dream world, or 
celebrates his sensuous delight in sheer 
color and form. 


In a style lush with adulation, the 
author compiles a series of brief but fer- 
vid biographies of those whom he con- 
siders the major painters of the twen- 
tieth century, excluding, of course, the 
merely representational school. Munster- 
berg is more than tolerant; he is a dedi- 
cated spirit. 

Whether in praise or dispraise, the 
author observes that American painting 
has never completely divorced _ itself 
from nature. Having emerged from the 
sentimentality of the “ash can” school, 
American painting seems committed to 
a period of “respectability.” 
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Cardinal Mindszenty 

Writes on Motherhood 

Tue Face oF THE Heaventy Moruer, 
by Josef Cardinal Mindszenty. Phil- 
osophical Library. 150 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Peter A. Resch, S.M. 


In the early 1940's Josef Cardinal Mind- 
szenty began to treat the theme “Mother 
in the Eyes of God.” The prelate called 
the first volume simply Mother; its 
American edition (Radio Replies Press, 
1949) was dedicated “To the Mother of 
mothers, Mary, the Mother of Jesus.” 

The second volume, prefaced by the 
author on the Feast of Our Lady, Pro- 
tectress of Hungary, August 15, 1942, 
now appears in the English of Charles 
Donahue under the title The Face of 
the Heavenly Mother. 

Traits of Our Lord’s Mother gleam 
forth, by implication, in a first chapter 
on the radiant women of the Old Testa- 
ment; a second chapter portrays the 
women and mothers of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The third chapter begins what the 
author calls “a brief Mariology.” Indeed, 
all the main phases of Marian doctrine 
(except the Assumption—which is some- 
what surprising) are exposed simply, ex- 
actly, interestingly, popularly; one is 
gratified to see the treatment climaxed 
with a succinct statement of the current 
Mariological question of the Coredemp- 
tion. “Never on earth,” says the Car- 
dinal, “have two lives been so harmoni- 
ously attuned as those of Jesus and 
Mary. In view of her maternity, she had 
to go on to the end as Coredemptrix. 
As Adam and Eve together delivered 
the world into bondage, so my Son, to- 
gether with me, redeemed the world— 
said the Blessed Virgin to St. Brigitta. 
She who aided the Redeemer is the first 
among mothers.” 

“Was Christ Hostile to Mary?” is 
asked at the head of a fourth chapter. 
Twenty pages give a patient answer to 
the outworn gospel misinterpretation— 
“eccentricities of perplexed minds.” 

The justification of the book’s title 
comes at a most eloquent climax, in the 
chapter on Mary’s spiritual motherhood, 
where paragraphs of dogmatic state- 
ments intermingle with pages of poetic 
enthusiasm and _ illustrative incident. 


Shortly after this climax, the Cardinal's 
original theme resumes, and other moth- 
ers follow again “In the Footsteps of the 
Mother of God.” St. Monica and Holy 
Mother Church get individual whole 
chapters. 

There is a slight error on page nine. 
An Old Testament mother was legally 
unclean after childbirth until the eigh- 
tieth (not the sixtieth) day, in the case 
of a girl baby. See Leviticus 12:5-6. 

This work of the martyr Cardinal, as 
well as his noble achievements in the 
world, should possess lasting value. 


“Superior Simplicity 

Which Gives Wisdom” 

THe Heart oF Saint THERESE, by 
Abbe Andre Combes. Kenedy. 196 
pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Sr. M. David, S.S.N.D. 


It would seem that there could hardly 
be anything more to write on the Little 
Flower of Jesus, if one considers the 
number of volumes already extant. Yet 
the Abbe Combes has followed an ave- 
nue of approach which our present Holy 
Father himself-pointed out, and has dis- 
covered new treasures. Writing to the 
Bishop of Lisieux in 1947, on the occa- 
sion of the Teresian Congress which 
marked the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Saint’s death, Pope Pius XII remarked, 
“Only too often do we forget that, to see 
clearly amid the complexity of the prob- 
lems which today torment humanity, we 
must have, together with prudence, that 
superior simplicity which gives wisdom.” 

This, the simplicity of Saint Therese, 
is the key to her complete surrender, as 
the Abbe Combes points out. She real- 
ized that her soul was very small and 
weak—that actual sanctity was a summit 
to be achieved by efforts far beyond her 
natural strength. Not allowing this to 
discourage her, she discovered the “lift”: 
God’s grace, stooping to raise her to 
Himself. “Therese’s upward flight,” 
writes the Abbe, “is Jesus invading the 
soul Himself, bringing with Him His 
ideas, His plans, His power, His great- 
ness, His love. It is the substitution of 
mysticism for asceticism. It is littleness, 
ever felt, avowed, loved, redeemed, 
clasping God’s own splendor.” 

Because she had abandoned herself 
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completely to Merciful Love, Therese 
was so confident of His Presence in her 
heart, of His love acting through her. 
The Abbe Combes emphasizes that her 
little way did not withdraw her from 
interest in mankind, but intensified her 
charity: she knew that with her soul, 
all whom she loved would feel the flood 
of God's grace, that her apostolate would 
be world-wide. This is the message 
which the Abbe has gleaned from pray- 
erful, scholarly perusal of Terese’s let- 
ter, as well as her autobiography. Read- 
ing his book should be a fruitful joy to 
all who aspire to Saint Therese’s super- 
natural simplicity. 


St. Thomas Aquinas 

Tue Inrerror Lire oF St. THomas, by 
Martin Grabmann. Translated by 
Nicholas Ashenbrener, O.P. Bruce. 
92 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


There is not a great deal to be known 
about the interior life of St. Thomas 
and the grandeur of the mystical ex- 
periences that must have been his. This 
gem of scholarship by Dr. Grabmann 
proves that. 

It seems to me that little true and 
exact knowledge of a saint's interior life 
can be achieved without the aid of auto- 
biography. Only a relatively minute part 
of what Thomas wrote can be consid- 
ered formally autobiographical, and ap- 
parently he vouchsafed to others by 
word of mouth precious few remarks in- 
tended to reveal what went on within 
him. 

Dr. Grabmann, a tremendous student 
in the German tradition, is qualified Cor 
was, since he died recently) above all 
others to attempt the task of milling 
from the works of Thomas Aquinas the 
dust of pure precious metal that could 
be cast into a coin to show the true 
worth of the interior life of the Angelic 
Doctor. 

What there was to be found, Martin 
Grabmann has found. But the milling 
process has necessarily brought us a lit- 
tle book that reads more like a treatise 
on the relation between the intellect of 
Thomas and the truths of God than one 
on the relation existing between the soul 
ot Thomas and the Divinity. In that, 
however, the book is valuable. For pro- 
fundity of penetration into the thought 
of Thomas and for simple clarity of ex- 
pression of that thought, some passages 
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are rare finds for the student of Thom- 
ism. 
Father Ashenbrener has done a com- 
petent piece of work with the transla- 
tion. It is a pity that this little book has 
to be priced so high. 


The Old Testament 
Tue Greatest Book Ever Written, 

by Fulton Oursler. Doubleday. 489 

pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 
Men in love with the Bible try to share 
that devotion. It is not always easy. 
There is widespread indifference, not to 
mention ignorance, where the Bible and 
in particular the Old Testament is con- 
cerned. But devotion finds a way. In re- 
cent years men like Houston Harte and 
Guy Rowe and Monsignor Knox have 
done much to destroy reader prejudice 
against the Old Testament, Harte and 
Rowe by their pictorial In Our Image, 
Monsignor Knox by his clearer English 
translation. Now Fulton Oursler has 
spent his talent in a third approach to 
the popularization of Scripture—the 
paraphrase. In The Greatest Book Ever 
Written Mr. Oursler retells the biblical 
story from Adam to Christ in an easy, 
readable fashion, drawing on extra- 
biblical sources and on his own vivid 
imagination to present a unified picture 
of the Old Testament and its people. 
Casual remarks in explanation of the 
sacred text are often illuminating; for 
example, when the author points out 
what it must have meant for Noe to 
gather the animals, pen them and feed 
them, prior to the deluge. A handsome 
book, this, with helpful maps. It is rec- 
ommended reading for all. 


Foundation 
Humury, by Father Canice, O.F.M. 
Cap. Newman. 93 pp. $1.75. 
Reviewed by Sister Victoria, S.C. 
This is a digest of the wealth of theo- 
logical wisdom in the Western Church 
on the subject of humility. Humility is 
the foundation of the spiritual life, and 
it is Father Canice’s purpose to set every- 
one digging with specifications that are 
correct and tools that are effective. His 
synthesis of the teachings of the Doc- 
tors of the Church, in simple direct 
language, keeps to the essentials: the 
nature, the necessity, the reason for, and 
the means of acquiring humility. 
Though Father Canice draws on 





numerous authorities, his treatment fy. 
vors the Augustinian “that I may know 
Thee, that I may know myself.” Ep. 
phasis on the former reflects a trend jp 
modern spiritual writing, the weakening 
of Jansenistic influence and the power. 
ful impact of frequent Holy Commy. 
nion. Reverence for God, in the authors 
opinion, grows with meditation on the 
divine attributes and on the humanity 
of Christ, particularly the Passion. If 
there is any phase of humility slighted 
in development, it is the role of humilia- 
tion. 

This combination of information and 
inspiration is brief enough to be useful, 
comprehensive enough to be sound, 
practical enough to recommend to any- 
one, lay or religious. 


SToP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 204) 


leums: ‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ said he, 

in organ tones, ‘is seepage disturbing 

your loved ones?’” I’m waiting to see 

what they do with this one on television. 
Expectantly yours, 
DJH 

Dear Father, 

I have tried to verify the provocative 
quotation from Robert Hutchins (Amer 
ican Catholics have a tendency to fol 
low the worst aspects of secular culture, 
but about 20 years behind the time). 
Mr. Hutchins made the remark in a 
speech several years ago, and since then, 
it has been passed along by word of 
mouth. The idea is there but whether 
these were the words he used, I cannot 
say. Old-fashionedly yours, 

DJH 
Dear Mrs. W, 

It’s good to know that all your friends 
enjoy hearing you tell your stories. You 
may be right in believing that thes 
stories are far superior to most of the 
books that are being published. You may 
be right in thinking that editors are 
mean, sadistic and frustrated. You may 
be right in suggesting that they ar 
afraid your stories will show up the 
worthless tripe they publish. Perhaps 
your husband does not appreciate the 
responsibilities of the husband of a cree 
tive artist and should be made to realize 
that you have more important things ® 
do. You are wrong in thinking that] 
want to read your stories! 

Finally yours, 


DJH 
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In a talk given to members of the 
Pontifical Academy of Science, meeting 
recently at Rome, Pope Pius XII quoted 
from the book Space and Spirit, pub- 
lished in this country by Henry Reg- 
nery, and referred to Sir Edmund Whit- 
taker, author of the book, as “a modern 
scientist of the first order.” His Holiness 
spoke on the subject of proofs for the 
existence of God in the light of modern 
natural science and, in the course of the 
address, pointed out that scientists had 
no difficulty now in reconciling the idea 
of the creation of the universe with their 
scientific conceptions. 

* 

Any day now we will have the official 
count on the number of books published 
in this country during the year 1951. 
According to Publishers’ Weekly the 
count will be somewhere around 11,000 
titles, or 400 more than were published 
in 1950. All this despite the fact that 
publishers’ costs, along with everyone 
elses’, have risen sharply. A book which 
sold for $2.50 in 1947 then required a 
sale of 5,000 copies in order to pay the 
publishers’ expenses. The same book, if 
sold for $3.00 today, would require a 
sale of at least 7,500 copies for the pub- 
lisher to break even. 

* 

Young Scarface, an English film now 
being shown in this country, is an adap- 
tation of Graham Greene’s novel, Brigh- 
ton Rock. The screen play was prepared 
by Mr. Greene and Terence Rattigan. 

* 

A description of Sonora and Southern 
Arizona as it was in 1763, written by 
an unknown Spanish Jesuit missionary, 
has been published as one book in the 
series to be known as Arizona Sil- 
houettes, a series of historical source 
materials about the Southwest. The 
book, Rudo Ensayo, previously existed 
in English only in a 150-copy edition 
published in 1863 and in the records of 
the American Catholic Society of Phila- 
delphia for 1899. 

* 

A Catholic Book Chronicle, by Rob- 
ert C. Healey, has been published by 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons to mark the 125th 
anniversary of the establishment of 
the Kenedy publishing business. The 
founder of the company, John Kenedy, 
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started by opening a bookshop in Balti- 
more in 1826. His first publishing ven- 
tures were “humor weeklies of general 
interest.” It was not until Kenedy moved 
his business to New York in 1836 that 
he definitely committed himself to pub- 
lishing Catholic books, and in later years 
the firm advertised itself as “a publisher 
of Catholic and Irish national books.” 


The Weakling, a novel by Francois 
Mauriac, is the first piece of new fiction 
published by the author in the past ten 
years. Pellegrini & Cudahy will publish 
the book in this country in March. 


Eddie Doherty is working again in the 
biography field after his successful mod- 
ernization of Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabi- 
ola. Don Bosco, the saint who learned 
to do circus tricks so that he would be 
able to attract the interest of young boys 
and teach them about God, will be the 
subject of his next book, probably to be 
ready in the fall. Mr. Doherty went to 
Turin, Italy, birthplace of Don Bosco, 
to write in the atmosphere in which 
the saint worked. 
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Catholic literature for the blind is a 
much needed but often hard to find 
commodity. The Xavier Society for the 
Blind publishes a bi-monthly, literary- 
religious magazine in Braille and lists 
prayer books, catechisms and other gen- 
eral books in their catalogue which is 
available without charge. Address: 154 
East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


* 

Sometimes both critics and theatre- 
goers seem a bit confused as to just how 
realistic a playwright should be. In 
America’s recent review of A Streetcar 
Named Desire, Maria Walsh observed: 
“There are many sordid and depressing 
aspects of life which are the legitimate 
concern of the playwright. But a story 
of life as it is should also reflect at least 
implicitly the author's vision of life as it 
should be.” 

7. 

“The great gift the Catholic Church 
is currently giving America is the gift 
of moral authority. . . . We can indeed 


be grateful to the Catholic Church of 
America for its clarity, visibility, audi- 
bility and authority on matters of moral- 
ity upon which all our political and eco- 
nomic life depends.” Such is the opinion 
of Henry R. Luce, editor-in-chief of 
Time, Life and Fortune magazines. He 
expressed it at a dinner of the Minne- 
apolis branch of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. Mr. Luce 
suggested that the Church could also 
give to America “a clarification and puri- 
fication of the principles of democracy.” 
J 


Mango on the Mango Tree, by Arch- 
bishop David Mathew of Mombasa, 
Africa, is the first in a series of three 
novels “dealing with the background, 
outlook and problems of as many differ- 
ent people as I can imagine,” according 
to the Archbishop. He says, “The first 
book deals in general with the salaried 
world, the second with the dependents 
of Capitalism, and the third with the 
proletarian class.” ‘he second book, with 
a Florentine setting, will be published 


soon. 
e 


Carl Van Doren thought it condes- 
cending to refer to it as a “college maga- 
zine” which, of course, pleases the staff 
of The Juggler of Notre Dame, the lit- 
erary review of that Indiana university. 
David K. Yerek, who has had several of 
his stories published in slick magazines, 
is one of the editors and Frank O’Mal- 
ley, who wrote the article on James T. 
Farrell for Fifty Years of the American 
Novel, is faculty advisor. 

The Juggler (which takes its name 
from the famous story of the man who 
juggled in front of the statue of Our 
Lady as his gift to her) comes up with a 
varied selection of fiction, essays, poetry 
and a delightful feature called “Cap and 
Bells” in each of its three yearly issues. 
The selections reflect the ideas of today’s 
college students and prophecy the type 
of writers who in a few years may be 
adding to the growth of the “Catholic 
literary revival.” 

The business manager of The Juggler 
(who also thinks it’s a fine magazine and 
should have a larger off-campus circula- 
tion) sends word that he will be happy 
to accept subscriptions—75c a year. 
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A FAMILY LIBRARY—I 
(Continued from page 195) 


knows of them, if he did not before, 
common sense alone will send him buy- 
ing. These books are the books that are 
generally kept on a shelf in the kitchen: 
the first-aid book, the child welfare book, 
the medical advice book, the cookery 
book, the home repair manual, and the 
many pamphlets that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has put out to aid the mother 
and the father in raising a family. Far 
more should be known about the Super- 
intendent of Documents and his depart- 
ment. All too many of us think of the 
Federal government as greedily cram- 
ming down our tax monies into its capa- 
cious maw, without giving any return. 
From Washington, for nothing or for 
very litrle, generally for less than a dol- 
lar, there can come to the home good 
literature on child welfare, on cookery, 
on house maintenance—all branches of 
domestic economy are covered. Write 
to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C., for lists of these 
books. 

A copy of Information Please, the 
U.S. Government Manual, the States- 
man’s Yearbook, Whitaker's Almanac, 
the Canada Yearbook, any of these are 
useful addenda to a basic library. The 
amount of facts that they contain is well- 
nigh incredible in their small compass, 
and for their low price. Because of their 
annual editions, they keep up-to-date- 
whereas an encyclopedia, of necessity, 
cannot even try for such a virtue. 

So, with that part over, comes the 
hard part. Where can one start to tell 
of home reading? First of all, let us put 
aside all question of religious books, of 
inspirational reading, for it would be 
silly presumption for me ever to attempt 
such a task. Let me confine myself to 
the books that suit the family, for read- 
ing or for telling from. The first two are 
books about a boy, one is a great Amer- 
ican novel, maybe The Great American 
Novel, and the other is a great English 
novel: these books are both about a boy 
and they are both about a river. In Mark 
Twain’s Huckleberry Finn the river is 
the Mississippi, in Rudyard Kipling’s 
Kim the river is a mystical one, but in 
both books the reader sees the world 
through the eyes of a child, and that is 
a rare and a beautiful experience that 
grows with the years. There are many, 
millions of children, who are not familiar 
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either with Huck or with Kim, and they 
are losing something because of it. 


Now, and this is chancy talking, Mark 
Twain was a one-shot man: his Tom 
Sawyer does not belong on the same 
shelf with Huck, not in a home library, 
anyway, but Kipling’s jungle boy, his 
Mowgli, ranks with Kim and Huck, as 
does also his great little Toomai of the 
Elephants. These books were written for 
children, but they are immortal, they 
will never die, and, with the coming of 
age, the boys live all the more for the 
reader. Lincoln Steffens’s story of him- 
self and his pony around the booming 
Sacramento also deserves shelf-space. 
Fortunately the boyhood part has been 
separated from the good but weighty 
Autobiography, so that it can be read 
as a book in itself, and it is all of that. 
The tap-tap-tapping of Long John Silver 
as he comes into a boy’s life is also a 
rare experience, and along with Treas- 
ure Island, by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
there is the Master of Ballantrae, the 
Black Arrow, and perhaps most of all, 
Kidnapped. Robert Louis Stevenson 
wrote for boys, but he is read by all the 
world. 


There are other fine books about 
boys: there is Tarkington’s Penrod, and 
Hugh Walpole’s Jeremy, but after 
Stevenson, Twain and Kipling the rest 
are rather a comedown, so let us leave 
it with the great books about the boys 
and turn to the books about the girls. 
There are not any: there are none. 
There is Jo and all the other Little 
Women, but after Davie Balfour, Mow- 
gli and the Finn boy . . . it is better to 
pass on. 


I have left out, purposely, some grand 
books because their authors were ignor- 
ant—the authors are Conan Doyle, 
Charles Kingsley and George Borrow. 
All of them have written great young 
books, Doyle’s Sir Nigel, The White 
Company, Rodney Stone, Kingsley’s 
Westward Ho!, and Bororw’s Lavengro, 
but none of these authors could resist 
swiping at the Church, Kingsley and 
Borrow especially. Now, swiping at the 
Church is all very well, Thomas More 
did it, so did many other saints, but 
these writers swipe coarsely and ignor- 
antly, spoiling fine stories so. Still, it 
would be rough on a boy, or a girl grow- 





ing up and not knowing about little §, 
Nigel, but, there it is. 


Those are the books about the chi}. | 


dren, the boys, rather, just a few of 
them. To keep some sort of order in this 
essay, let us see what has been writtep 
about priests. There is a fine lot aboy 
them, clear, good writing, and, withoy 
poaching upon my clerical successor who 
is going to write about the devotional 
and religious books for the home library, 
here are a few of them. First of all there 
is Willa Cather’s Death Comes for the 
Archbishop: this is a very great Amer 
ican novel, one of the best yet written, 
and, from the same soil that bred thog 
great chosen ones, came The Diary of 
a Country Priest, by George Bernanog, 
This is quality reading that makes some 
of the American gush almost too soft to 
handle, let alone to read. There is 4 
rock-like quality about the French that 
Willa Cather saw and wrote about in 
Shadows on the Rock, a story of Quebe 
that is up there with her Archbishop 
story. Along with these great books let 
me include two that are slighter, but 
worthy to shelve with them, Bruce Mar 
shall’s Father Malachy’s Miracle, jus 
that one of Marshall, no more, and 
Guareschi’s Little World of Don Camil- 
lo. In the hope that some day it will bk 
comprehended and loved on this shelf 
also belongs Newman’s Apologia pm 
Vita Sua, and, to end on a brave high 
note, Evelyn Waugh’s biography of the 
Blessed Edmund Campion, the marty, 
the Jesuit. 

Edmund Campion belonged to an age 
when to be alive was very nearly heaven, 
for Englishmen, and heralding her great 
days there died, before Campion, Eng 
land’s greatest son, the martyr Thoma 
More. Saint Thomas was a good father 
of a happy family, he was a lawyer,’ 
politician, later a judge: he was Eng 
land’s first novelist and his life has 
ceived the attention of many biograph 
ers, from son Roper down to these days 
Among them is a biography that rank 
with the greatest in our language, 
Thomas More, by R. W. Chambes 
Professor Chambers is not a Catholie 
but he has written a great biography @ 
a saint, and, by the same token, Victor 
Sackville-West’s book, The Eagle and 
the Dove does better for the two Saints 
Theresa, of Avila and of Lisieux, tha 
do the Catholic writers. Again, becaus 
of his restrained writing Father Martit 

(Continued on page 221) 
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__FOR YOUNG READERS 





A bit too mature for 


or BOYS younger boys, WITH 
12 to 16 ROCKNE AT NOT- 


RE DAME, by Eu- 
gene “SC rapiron” Young (Putnam, 
$3.75) will prove exciting fare for the 
older teen-ager. From his experiences of 
almost a quarter of a century (1922- 
1945) as athlete and athletic trainer at 
Notre Dame University, Mr. Young has 
built an action-packed sports history of 
the Fighting Irish, rich in anecdote and 
information. Actually the book is poorly 
tiled. While affairs of the gridiron get 
major attention, its scope extends far be- 
yond Rockne and football. Across its 
pages pass some of the greatest names in 
modern athletics: Johnny Kilbane, An- 
gelo Bertelli, Johnny Lujak, Greg Rice, 
George Gipp, and so on. To Scrapiron’s 
training room come such personages as 
Marconi, Will Rogers, Cardinal Pacelli 
(now Pope Pius XII), and John Edgar 
Hoover. This book is rewarding reading. 
It is regretted that the author couldn’t 
have followed Frank Leahy’s rule of 
making “Oh! My!” his strongest exple- 
tive. Some of the locker room language, 
while realistic, can only disillusion 
younger readers, who look on the men 
of Notre Dame as knights in shining 
armour. 

One of the finest dog books to appear 
in many a year is WOLF-EYE, THE 
BAD ONE, by Will Henry (Messner, 
$2.50). Here is a book youngsters and 
oldsters can read with equal relish. In- 
telligently and simply written, it reveals 
the author’s deep understanding of and 
sympathy for members of the canine 
world. Wolf-Eye is a German-Shepherd 
dog who begins life as a rebel, yields to 
a master, backslides to become an out- 
law, and finds a solution to his conflicts 
and problems in a very realistic way. 
This is a story in the Jack London tradi- 
tion, with an animal hero (or villain) 
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that will be hard to forget. 

THE ISLAND STALLION’S 
FURY by Walter Farley (Random 
House, $2.00), has a proven formula 
plus the naturally appealing ingredients 
of a boy and a horse. While the plot is 
a bit contrived and many situations 
strictly deus ex machina, the average 
youngster will want to make this a one- 
sitting book. Steve Duncan of Island 
Stallion fame returns to his lost valley 
and magnificent stallion, Flame. A giant 
of a man, insane and cruel, intrudes on 
the hideaway. The gory outcome will 
satisfy the most avid comic-book reader. 

For boys who like an historical back- 
ground to their novels, or even just a 
well-told tale, Kensil Bell satisfies in 
JERSEY REBEL (Dodd, Mead, $2.50). 
Young Jeff Lundy has two ambitions— 
to go to Princeton, and to join the Rev- 
olutionary Army. How he finally accom- 
plishes both goals, and in the doing ren- 
ders an important service to General 
George Washington, makes fine reading. 
It is to be regretted that an economy- 
minded book designer makes the novel 
look heavy by using too small a type. 

Frank Illingsworth is a journalist who 
has spent much time in the Far North. 
Now he draws on his notes and ex- 
periences to give us a finely written juve- 
nile. PETE OF ICE BAY (CCoward- 
McCann, $2.75). Peter Kershaw leaves 
the safety of his father’s trading post to 
live deep in the Arctic wastes with his 
friend, Palaiyak, an Eskimo boy. Any 
youngster with a thirst for adventure 
will thrill with Pete as he fights bliz- 
zards and starvation, stalks seals, drives 
a dog team and overcomes a villainous 
Eskimo. In an effort to spare young 
readers some of the unpleasant features 
of Arctic life, Mr. Illingsworth covers 
his Eskimos with a little too much per- 
fume. And his use of British words and 
expressions (such as “sledge” for “sled” 
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From dust jacket for “Fifteen Saints for Girls” 


is sometimes confusing. But there is 
plenty of excitement to overcome these 
drawbacks. 

Another volume in “The Land of the 
Free” series has made its bow under the 
tite THE BECKONING HILLS by 
Joseph H. Gage (Winston, $2.50). The 
book tells the story of Italian immigrants 
to California, and the part they played 
in founding that state’s grape and wine 
industries. Warm and sympathetic, full 
of humor and the pioneering spirit that 
made America, Mr. Gage’s is a reward- 
ing book. It is to be regretted that the 
author has overlooked the part played 
by religion in the life of the Italian im- 
migrant. Such a lack fails to round out 
an otherwise excellent book. 


Avsert J. Nevins, M.M. 


The teen-age girl today 


BOOKS age g 
FOR GIRLS has more idealism than 
12 to 16 frequently is apparent 


to the casual onlooker. 
She is constantly seeking someone who 
may serve as an ideal. Too frequently 
her environment is such that she turns 
to movie stars, rather than to saints 
for her model. FIFTEEN SAINTS 
FOR GIRLS, by Sister M. Cornelius, 
S.S.N.D. (Bruce, $2.50), will have a 
strong appeal to teen-age girls who can 
share their youth, ideas and ideals with 
these saints. The book is written in a 
popular style and the material is authen- 
tic. The human nature of the saints is 
represented in a way which teen-age 
girls will find attractive. 

Another book helpful in forming 
Christian ideals is MY RUSSIAN YES- 
TERDAYS, by Catherine de Hueck 
(Bruce, $2.50). In revealing pictures of 
home life in Russia before the revolu- 
tion, the author is able to bring the in- 
tense Christian life of the true Russian 
before the reader. Such chapters as “We 
Bake Bread,” “We Clean House,” “The 
Herbs We Used,” “The Work of Our 
Hands,” “Easter in Old Russia” will 
give the teen-age girl patterns of Chris- 
tian attitudes toward situations which 
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she will meet in the home which she 
hopes to set up in the future. 

Fortunately for the world of tomor- 
row, many young women today are giv- 
ing serious consideration to the building 
of really Christian homes. Parents and 
teachers will do well to supply them 
with all the reading material possible to 
help in this most worthy of all ambi- 
tions. 

Every Catholic girl should be familiar 
with such pamphlets as Therese Muel- 
lers FAMILY LIFE IN CHRIST (Col- 
legeville Liturgical Press, 15¢c), OUR 
CHILDREN’S YEAR OF GRACE 
(Pio Decimo Press, 50c) and THE 
CHRISTIAN HOME AND ART 
(Designs for Christian Living, 50c). 
Mrs. Mueller is an outstanding writer 
on the Christian home. Her books are 
based upon her own experiences with 
her children in attempting to build a 
Christian way of life. 

WHAT IS YOUR CATHOLIC IQ, 
by Father Francis B. Thornton and 
Timothy Rowe (Kenedy, $2.00) will 
prove delightful and satisfying to teen- 
agers who love to ask questions. The 
book is a series of quizzes on the Cath- 
olic religion and on the science, phi- 
losophy, literature and art fostered by 
the Church through the ages. It is really 
a panorama of Christian culture, ar- 
ranged to encourage the reader to im- 
prove his own cultural background. The 
book is divided into several sections in 
which questions are grouped around 
topical fields of knowledge. It can serve 
as an ideal book of fun, instruction or 
indoor sport for home parties. 

STRONG WINGS, by Mabel Louise 
Robinson (Random House, $2.75), has 
the theme that a certain amount of in- 
security makes young people self-reliant. 
The character portrayal is honest, and 
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the novel is an excellent story for girls. 
Miss Robinson handles the rugged coun- 
tryside and seashore of Maine with a 
sureness that comes from her long ac- 
quaintance with it in summers spent in 
Maine. During the winter Miss Robin- 
son teaches creative writing at Columbia 
University in New York. 


Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


BOOKS The beauty of the sea 
FOR BOY seeps through every 
AND oe page of THE LIGHT 
8 to 12 AT TERN ROCK, by 


Julia L. Sauer (Viking, 
$2.50). Eleven-year-old Ronnie and his 
Aunt Martha go aboard the lighthouse 
at Tern Rock to stay while the regular 
keeper has a vacation. The keeper does 
not return on December 15 as he had 
promised, and the boy and woman are 
forced to spend Christmas alone aboard 
the lighthouse. Ronnie and the reader 
learn that there is something beyond 
loneliness in living on the Rock for souls 
can grow in love and wisdom where 
there is solitude and God-centered think- 
ing. 

SKATING SHOES, by Noel Streat- 
field (Random House, $2.75) is well- 
written, but slick and unreal. Harriet 
Johnson is ordered by her doctor to take 
up skating to aid her recuperation after 
an illness and the conclusion of the story 
finds her headed for skating champion- 
ships. 


In TROUBLE ON OLD SMOKY, 
by Catherine Blanton (Whittlesey, 
$2.25), Sunny Anderson wants to be a 
doctor so that someday he may cure his 
mother of “the misery.” His father will 
not consent to his going to school; Sun- 
ny’s older brother who left the moun- 
tains to study music “down-country” was 
never heard from again. After a series 
of misfortunes the whole of grimness 
piled upon grimness finally dissolves 
with the return of the lost brother 
(whose bout with tuberculosis kept him 
from communicating with his family). 
The author, Catherine Blanton, can 
write, but she does not seem to have the 
touch for juveniles. 


The blurb for GINNY AND CUS- 
TARD, by Francis Sayers (Viking, 
$2.00), says that the book grew “out of 
Mrs. Sayers’ love for the sunshine and 
flowers of California.” Someone who has 
loved the geraniums, eggplant, melons, 





loganberries, avocados, persimmons and 
pomegranates, the air and atmosphere of 
California might well respond nostal. 
gically to this excursion. But what child 
has? or is, indeed, capable of nostalgia) 
There is no plot to lead the young reade, 
through the buds and berries. 

Elizabeth Wansbrough’s THE ROS. 
ARY (Sheed & Ward, $2.25) is indif. 
ferent, and that is a pity. The germinal 
idea was so good that more, much more, 
should have come of it. There is a page 
for each bead of the decades of the joy. 
ful mysteries: an illustration and a sen. 
tence or two to direct meditation. The 
thing cries for rich and colorful phras- 
ing; what it receives are commonplaces 
in constant danger of being skimmed, 
How completely a child could have been 
caught by this novel prayerbook, if there 
was something here to absorb his sense, 
and then his thinking! 


Mary Loutse Hector 


BOOKS It may be that you 
FOR BOYS = ant judge a book by 
AND GIRL its cover, but ever since 
4 to 8 . childhood there _ have 


been times when we 
just looked at a book and “knew” it 
would be good before even picking it up. 
And that’s what happened this month; 
all these books are good. 

The prize-winner for our little 5-year 
olds and under is ME AND THE 
BEARS, by Robert Bright (Doubleday, 
$1.25). It starts with a little girl telling 
how much she likes to visit the zoo and 
how, best of all she loves the little bears, 
and how she’d like to have the bears 
over to her house, and what happens 
when she goes to bed at night thinking 
about bears. The drollery of the book 
can’t be put into a review. It’s hard to 
imagine any “picture - book - age - child’ 
not liking this. 

For laughs of a different calibre there 
is HENRY THE HAND PAINTED 
MOUSE, by Jean Merrill and Ronni 
Solbert (Coward McCann, $1.75). 
Henry the Eighth is a mouse who lives 
on the eighth floor of a loft building. 
Both Henry and his life were entirely 
drab until an artist came to live there. 
(And where else but in a loft would an 
artist have room for hand-painting neck 
ties and stringing them up all over?) 
In no time at all Henry not only got t0 
be friends with the artist, he got hand 
painted too! The children were © 
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rigued, despite taking it all rather se- 
riously. 

LITTLE LEO, by Leo Politi CScrib- 
ners, $200’, is a true story of an event 
in the artist's life when Leo was little 
and his parents left their ranch in Calli- 
fornia for a journey to their native Italy. 
Best of all shat wonderful trip was that 
Leo was permitted to wear his Indian 
Chief costume. It not only attracted at- 
tention all the way across the United 
States, but was a positive sensation in 
the Italian village. The climax finds all 
the little Italian children dressed in In- 
dian suits (feathers by courtesy of back- 
yard poultry) and ki-yi-ing and war 
whooping the length, breadth and cir- 
cumference of the once sleepy village. 

THE ROUND MEADOW, by John 
Oldrin (Viking, $2.50) is a story of a 
fawn who lost his mother when he was 
only a few hours old. He is “adopted” 
by humans and reared in the Round 
Meadow. His keeper very wisely lets 
Dasher learn to look after himself and 
gives him increasing freedom until 
finally, a fully developed deer, he is 
taken north and released in a forest to 
live with his own kind. This is not the 
usual Bambi-type tale, but an entirely 
original story and a very good one. 

We can’t recall when we've seen so 
much story in so few pages, and all of 
it so good too, as in FISHERMAN 
JODY by Helen D. Olds (Messner, 
$1.50). Ten-year-old Jody has his great 
adventure when he is permitted to sail 
with his older brothers on “The Flying 
Codder” for fishing off the Grand Banks. 
Jody, as one of the crew, enjoys the 
work of catching cod and of sailing 
down to New York harbor to sell the 
catch at the Fulton Fish Market. You 
will really live this cruise with Jody and 
all the real people who make up the 
crew of his ship. 

We have become quite skeptical of 
many so-called “educational books,” but 
THE BOAT AND SHIP BOOK, by 
Margaret and Stuart Otto (William 
Sloane, $1.75) has re-assured us. People 
can give us the right kind of texts for 
youngsters after all. The authors of this 
one did. There are 63 pages of superb 
photographs and interesting data about 
every kind of seacraft or boat. Children 
ftom 6 or 7 years up, if they like ships 
at all, will treasure this book. Well, the 
boys will, anyhow. 

Peccy WINK 
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A FAMILY LIBRARY—I 
(Continued from page 218) 


dale does more to explain Fatima clearly 
than more incoherent and extravagant 
accounts that have come out about the 
Shrine. 

Children, and priests, and _ saints, 
there are some of the books about them, 
but where, oh where, are the books 
about the family? There are none. Some 
mothers, almost painfully coy, have writ- 
ten about their particular families with 
some evanescent success; there has been 
Mrs. Mike, The Faith of Mrs. Killeen, 
A Certain Widow and so on, but the 
only family that has come to life for this 
reader, at any rate, were the Flytes in 
Brideshead Revisited, and that is no 
family book. Whiteoaks, perhaps, by 
Mazo de la Roche, can come in here, 
for want of a better book. 

There should be some books of short 
stories and among the best are the an- 
thologies of Sister Mariella Gable, the 
collected stories of Richard Sullivan, of 
J. F. Powers. There is need of a good 
Irish anthology, a dire need. Until the 
day that one comes along the Portable 
Irish Reader is the best book of its kind. 
Mary Lavin, Bryan McMahon, Bene- 
dict Kiely, Frank O’Connor, Liam 
O'Flaherty, Sean O’Casey, Kate O’Brien, 
these writers of genius are often too 
sharp or too bitter or too strong for the 
family reading. 

There should be a history of the 
Catholic Church, and Father Phillip 
Hughes has written a brief and easy 
one. Trevelyan’s illustrated Social His- 
tory of England, and any of several brief 
histories of this Republic (Nevins’ Short 
History of the U.S. or Commager’s Short 
History of the U.S.) should be included 
also in the family library. 

With the inclusion of history the list 
begins to sound dull, although it is not, 
so, with a whoop and a holler let us list 
one of the greatest of American writers, 
James Thurber, God bless him. Thurber 
has over a dozen books to his lasting 
credit but his Thurber Carnival gives 
all the flavor, and when the bed falls on 
father, when the ghost comes, when the 
dog bites, when Mitty dreams, there’s 
richness, sadness, greatness in writing. 
Canada, oddly enough, has also given 
America a great humorist, who tri- 
umphed over his Ph.D. from Chicago 
to write really funny stories. His name 
is Stephen Leacock, all too little known, 


and an anthology of his pieces, the Lea- 
cock Carnival, is to be had for the ask- 
ing at any library or bookstore: if it is 
not, create a disturbance. 

Lastly, to end on a high note, there is 
the problem of poetry. Poetry is the best 
of writing, but people evade it: they 
have been spoiled for it by bad teach- 
ing. Simple verse that approaches poetry, 
that reads easily and tells story, like 
Chesterton’s Ballad of the White Horse, 
like Benet’s John Brown’s Body, these 
ringing couplets can help to bring down 
ignorance and reveal the good words that 
lie beyond. 

Here then is a list, incomplete, pro- 
vocative, but it’s a start. If readers will 


write about it, question it, add to it, 


subtract from it, and if other writers 
compile lists of religious books, of chil- 
dren books, of records, good will come 
out of this, as it should come out of all 
writing. 


Books THAT WILL Not DIE 
(Continued from page 211) 
explain much that we have seen in our 

time. 

Nor does the level of writing fall be- 
low that of Manzoni’s complex of sub- 
jects; we resign ourselves, of course, to 
missing, in translation, much of the ef- 
fects of the original—but we have the 
word of recent experts in Italian litera- 
ture and in the vexing art of translation, 
that Colquhoun has done well at repro- 
ducing the finest effects of the original. 

Some doubt there may be about the 
ability of the long novel to appeal to 
our time—we know, of course, of those 
that have, but for meretricious reasons. 
But we do lack, in general, the nine- 
teenth century's enthusiasm for the 
“three-decker,” and it may be that The 
Betrothed will do best when not read 
straight through, but in, say, 100-page 
installments—and this is possible, for 
there is a certain division that resembles 
that of drama, provided by the book’s 
main episodes. However it is done, 
though, a reading of Manzoni’s work 
gives an insight into a faith, a time, a 
people and a land, not unworthy to be 
compared with the sort of insight that 
comes from the Iliad, the Aeneid, Don 
Quixote, or the Lusiad; The Betrothed 
shares with Dante’s work the claim to 
be Italy’s national epic. 
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AMONG OUR REVIEWERS 


SisrER Mary Amsrose, B.V.M., is Chair- 
man of the History Department at Mundelein 
College, Chicago. 


Anne CawLey BoarpMAN is an author, 
book reviewer and lecturer who lives in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Grorce M. Barman is farm reporter for 


the Springfield, Ohio Sun. 


Grorce A. Cervasco teaches English at 
Gannon College, Erie, Pa. 


StsrER Mary Davn, S.S.N.D., is Assistant 
Librarian at the College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland, Baltimore. 


Ricuarp P. Frissre is a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Chicago Daily News. 


LaverRNE Gay is a novelist who lives in 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Vincent J. Gress is Editorial Director of 


Fides Publishers. 


Ricuarp J. Houx is Acting Chairman of 
the Department of Geography at DePaul Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 


Nicuoxas Joost is an Assistant Professor 
at Loyola University, Chicago, and a contribu- 
tor to the recently published Fifty Years of the 
American Novel. 


Harry B. Kies is Assistant Director of the 
Institute of Social Order, Rockhurst College, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Eric May, O.F.M.Cap., is Professor of Sa- 
cred Scripture at St. Anthony Friary, Mara- 
thon, Wis. 


JosepH F. Menez is an Instructor in the 
Department of Political Science at Loyola 
University, Chicago. 


Daniet T. MrrcHe.t is an Instructor in 
English at Loyola University, Los Angeles. 


Francis E. Moran is a member of the De- 
partment of English at the University of Notre 
Dame, South Bend, Ind. 


Rev. Merwyn F. Nuxo tt is stationed at 
Our Lady of the Rosary, Boise, Idaho. 


Rev. Joun A. O’Brien is head of the De- 
partment of the Philosophy of Religion at the 
University of Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind. 


Joun P. O’ConnELt is a writer and editor 
who lives in Chicago. 


Perer A. Rescn, S.M., is the author of 
many Marian books and is Provincial Superior 
of the Society of Mary, Province of St. Louis. 


V. Howarp Tatty is Assistant Professor 
of Music at the University of Chicago. 


Bernarp TuHeatt, O.S.B., is a faculty 
member of the School of Library Science, 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 


Priscrtta Wirr is a book reviewer who 
lives in Green Bay, Wis. 
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SATAN 
Edited by Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. 


All about the devil. If his best trick is to be quite unknown and un- | 
reckoned with, this book should fix him! There are 31 contributions, | 
including ‘’The Devil Himself’’ by Walter Farrell, O.P., ‘Exorcism 
and Diabolical Manifestation’’ by F. X. Maquart and ‘Satan in Our | 
Day” by Dom Alois Mager, O.S.B. It’s just as well to know what we 
(and all the world) are up against and what our best defences are. 


$5.50 February 15 


ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE 
By Agnes de la Gorce 
Translated by Rosemary Sheed 


If you have tried to admire this saint from afar, but have been rather | 
glad you didn’t know him, this is the book for you. St. Benedict Joseph 
Labre emerges as a gentle, singularly attractive man, a forerunner of 
and a pattern for the unhappy “’D. P.s” of our day. 


$3.00 February 22 


THE PEOPLE’S PRIEST 
By Bishop John C. Heenan 


A book written for priests, by one of them (it was written before 
Bishop Heenan was consecrated). It is on what a parish priest should 
be, how he should behave, how he can best get himself and his flock 
to heaven. Like Vessel of Clay, also written for priests, the laity are 
likely to take it to their hearts almost as much as the clergy and to 
learn from it how high the ideals demanded of their pastors are. 


$2.75 February 15 


RETURN TO CHESTERTON 
By Maisie Ward 


There will never be an end to books on Chesterton: they will still be 
written in a hundred—possibly in a thousand—years. But much of | 
what is written then will necessarily depend on such books as this, 

written by people who knew him. Maisie Ward has interviewed all | 
kinds of people from his barber and taxi-driver to the literary figures | 
with whom he was most intimate, not forgetting his American hosts 

or his visits to this country. Need we say that the book is as enter- | 
taining and informative as the author’s G. K. Chesterton? There are | 
illustrations by Chesterton himself. $4.50 February 22 


THE VOICE OF THE IRISH 
By Blanche Mary Kelly 


A survey of the Irish Literary Revival viewed with reference to Ire- | 
land’s history and religion. Written with’ the author’s great learning | 


and quiet wit—just as charming a book as you would expect. 


$4.25 February 22 | 








Order from Your Bookstore 





Our new Trumpet will be about ready when you read 
this, with news of all our spring books. Don’t miss it. 
Ask Michele MacGill to send it to you, free and 
postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD New York3. 
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And that will give you extra time to cele- 
brate Catholic Press Month (or Catholic 
Book Week, if you prefer to limit the fes- 
tivities). This year, have a really stupen- 
dous celebration! Plan a Book Fair for 
your parish, school or community—it’s the 
ideal way to spread Catholic literature and 
at the same time to raise funds for the 
library or other parish organization. 


A Book Fair can be any size, from a table 
in the corner of the vestibule after Sunday 
Masses to a crepe-paper-bedecked bazaar 
in the school auditorium for the entire 
month. Choose the type best suited to your 
group and then make your plans. Care and 
thoroughness in laying the groundwork 
will assure a successful Book Fair. 


The Thomas More Consignment service 
will help you make your project for Cath- 
olic Book Week and Catholic Press Month 
a fruitful one. Consignment books—juve- 
nile and adult, Catholic and secular—are 
available from the Thomas More Associa- 
tion. Write now for complete information 
and please allow us at least two weeks to 
prepare and deliver your consignment. 


Consignment Manager 


JOHN C. DRAHOS 
The Thomas More Association 


210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Read a Novel for Relaxation 








. THE RESTLESS FLAME by Louis de Wohl. 
Dramatic biographical novel of Augustine, sin- 
ner and saint, by the author of The Quiet 


. THE BETROTHED by Alessandro Manzoni. 
The classic Italian novel with the depth of great 
romance, of religious and political themes, in a 
new translation. (*) 


. DAN ENGLAND AND THE NOONDAY 
DEVIL by Myles Connolly. The author of Mr. 
Blue creates an unusually interesting charac- 
ter in the man “whose vocation is talking.” A 
gentle satire on the foibles of men. (*) 


. DAYS OF A HIRELING by John Gilland Bru- 
nini. Excellent and reassuring portrayal of the 
emotional and spiritual crises faced by a man 
who must choose between material profit and 
moral principle 


. THE END OF THE AFFAIR by Graham 
Greene. Mr. Greene’s latest novel of love that 
often wears the guise of hate and of the relent- 
less insistence of God’s grace. For mature 
readers 


. THE STORK AND THE JEWELS by Ray- 
mond Bruckberger. An enchanting story of a 
boy, a stork and a fabulous land where all 
dreams come true. By the author of Seven 
Miracles of Gubbio. (*) 


. FALLEN AWAY by Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning. Barbara Craig tried to find happiness in 
a marriage outside the Church, but found in- 
stead the dependence of human love upon 
divine love 


. AT SUNDOWN THE TIGER by Ethel Man- 
nin. A love triangle, with a tiger as the third 
party, is the theme of a story embellished with 
descriptions of the jungle, Indian natives, and 
big game hunting 


. FEAR AT MY HEART by Mary Harris. Her 
atheistic parents reared her in a sterile atmo- 
sphere, but 11-year-old Anthea found God de- 
spite their efforts to keep her from Him. A 
warm and compelling story 


. WHERE NESTS THE WATER HEN by 
Gabrielle Roy. A modern Maria Chapdelaine. 
Indomitable Mamma Tousignant is insistent 
that a school be built for her growing family on 
a remote island in Manitoba. The complex ac- 
complishment of her demand is the basis of 
the story. (*) 


. MAN OF THE FAMILY by Ralph Moody, 


A happy book with a Western tang about the 
warmth and joy of a close family relationship, 
By the author of Little Britches. (*) 


. THIS PLEASANT LEA by Anne Crone. An 


Irish novel about Faith Storey and the two 
men who love her, written with compassion 
and beauty 


. FIRE IN THE RAIN by Rev. William L. 


Doty. Inspiring story of the hopes, failures and 
successes of a young parish priest and of his 
efforts to recapture the zeal of his Ordination 


. THE DESERT OF LOVE by Francois Mau- 


riac. Powerful study of the effect of passion— 
on a 17-year-old boy and on his father, both 
of whom are in love with the same woman. 
For mature readers 


. THE SONG AT THE SCAFFOLD by Gertrud 


von Le Fort. The fascination of terror grips the 
reader of this story of a Carmelite’s frenzied 
attempt to escape the fate that faced all nuns 
in the French Revolution. (*) 


. THE STRANGE CHILDREN by Caroline 


Gordon. Adults are the “strange children” seen 
through the eyes of a nine-year-old girl. An in- 
triguing novel that is really a spiritual al- 


. THE ROSE ON THE SUMMIT by Catharine 


Plummer. The tense four days before gradua- 
tion from a convent boarding school find both 
the girls and the Sisters struggling to under- 
stand and accept the paths they are to follow 
for the future. (*) 


(*) The asterisk indicates books rec- 
ommended for high school libraries. 
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